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ON ROCKINGHAM ELECTRICS. 


By F. Walton McMiller. 


HIS century began with the 
stage-coach; it ends with 
the automobile. Interme- 
diates in the process of evo- 

lution are the steam locomotive and 
the electric car. And the greatest of 
these is the electric car. 

Swifter and more comfortable than 
the stage, it still allows that intimacy 
of association, that near knowledge 
of the people and places met on the 


journey, which was the chief charm 
of the old coaching days. The elec- 
tric road goes where the steam rail- 
road cannot profitably go, and when 
the necessity arises it equals the 
speed and strength of its elder 
brother. The electric car, too, is 
the poor man’s automobile. Where 
the owner of an automobile pays 
hundreds of dollars the less wealthy 
man can, for as many nickels, own 








The Exeter Road 


so much of an electric car as will suf- 
fice for his journeyings whither he 
may desire to go. 

There is a poetry, a picturesque 
quality, about travels by trolley such 
as no other mode of locomotion 
possesses. Mr. William Dean How- 
ells, as usual a pioneer, has trans- 
ferred something of this quality to 
paper of late in his descriptions of 
rides on the York electric road. Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes prophesied it 
years ago in that oft-quoted poem, 
‘The Broomstick Train.’’ 


‘ When the Boss of the Beldams found 
That without his leave they were ramping 
round, 
He called,—they could hear him twenty miles 
From Chelsea beach to the Misery isles ; 
The deafest old granny knew his tone 
Without the trick of the telephone. 


‘*Come here! you witches, come here!’ said 

he,— 

‘At your games of old without asking me! 

I'll give you a little job to do, 

That will keep you stirring, you Godless 
crew !’ 

They came, of course, at their master’s call 

The witches, the broomsticks, the cats and 
all. 


‘ He led the hags to a railroad train 
The horses were trying to drag in vain. 
‘ Now then,’ says he, ‘ you ’ve had your fun, 
And here are the cars you ’ve got to run. 
The driver may just unhitch his team, 
We don’t want horses, we do n’t want steam ; 
You may keep your old black cats to hug, 
But the loaded train you ’ve got to lug.’ 
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* Since then on many a car you'll see 
A broomstick plain as plain can be ; 

On every stick there ’s a witch astride, 

The string you see to her leg is tied. 

She will do a mischief if she can, 

But the string is held by a careful man, 

And whenever the evil-minded witch 

Would cut some caper, he gives a twitch. 

As for the hag you can’t see her, 


But, hark! you can hear her black cat’s purr, 


And now and then, as car goes by, 
You may catch a gleam from her wicked eye 


* Often you’ ve looked ona rushing train, 
But just what moved it was not so plain. 
It could n’t be those wires above, 

For they could neither pull nor shove ; 
Where was the motor that made it go 
You could n't guess, but now you know. 


Remember my rhymes when you ride again 


On the rattling rail by the broomstick train !"’ 


Apart from the comfort, pleasure, 
and profit which the electric car af- 
fords to the individual passenger it 
has a direct and indirect value, both 
ethical and material, for the commu- 
nities through which it passes, and 
for the state and nation whose devel- 
opment it is hastening with such 
giant strides. 

When the stage-coach gave way 
to the steam locomotive and the iron 
horse forsook the old turnpikes for 
more direct roads of steel between 
important business centers, many 
towns that had prospered and flour- 
ished mightily under the old régime 
drooped and faded because the steam 
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road had declined to come their way. 
The attraction was all to the centers, 
to the accumulation of people and 
property in large cities. Gradually 
the farming districts, here in New 
England, at least, were 
the era of abandoned farms came 
in. The population was practically 
obliged to concentrate 


deserted ; 


itself along 


lines of travel and traffic. No indus- 


district surrounding it. In this I am 
speaking of the electric road that 
connects city with city or town with 
town, and opens up to the possibili- 
ties of rapid transit a section that the 
steam roads could not or would not 
touch. 

Of the vexed question of competi- 
tion between steam and electric 
roads, of paralleling and rate cutting, 





try, not even that of farming, could 
profitably be carried on at a distance 
from a railroad line. 

Now the electric railroad has come 
to give back to the country that 
which the steam railroad took from 
it; and to make more permanent and 
abiding the prosperity of the cities, 
because no city, unless it be a rail- 
road or maritime center, can be long 
prosperous without a rich country 











this is not the place to speak. Nor 
is it necessary to call attention to 
the problem of city congestion which 
electric transportation has done so 
much to solve. This article was be- 
gun with the idea of calling attention 
to the great good which electric roads 
can do and have done as auxiliaries 
in giving quick and cheap transporta- 
tion across country between points 
not so reached by steam railroads. 











The 


With this as a subject 
and text, illustrations were 
easy to find in every New England 
state, but no better one can be dis- 
covered, I think, than the Exeter, 
Hampton & Amesbury railroad af- 
ords. This road, with its twenty- 
eight miles of track, connects the 
scholastic town of Exeter in New 
Hampshire with the bright little city 
of Amesbury in Massachusetts, pass- 
ing on the way through the New 
Hampshire towns of Hampton, 
Hampton Falls, and Seabrook. 

A lively imagination always makes 
this railroad figure in my mind as a 
good fairy, rousing to life 
fair Hampton, slumbering 
by the sea, and bringing 
to her twain suitors, hand- 
some and rich, Exeter 
and Amesbury. 

A trip from one termi- 
nus to the other in one 
of the company’s thirty 
passenger cars is an ex- 
perience not readily to be- 
forgotten, so rich is it in 
interest and information, 
in the beautiful scenes of 
the present and the redo- 
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lent memories of the 
past. And it is quite 
as much of a revela- 
tion, perhaps, to a 
lifelong dweller in 
New Hampshire as 
to a visitor from 
abroad. 

Let us suppose 
that we are in Exe- 
ter on a_ glorious 
June day —in his- 
toric Exeter with its 
iint Houne famous schools, its 

busy factories, its 
residences, its handsome 
streets and buildings. We will wait 
at the electric car station for a car 
that will take us south down Lin- 
coln street (Robert T. Lincoln was 
educated at Exeter). Then we will 
go through Arbor street and just as 
the car turns down Front street a 
glimpse can be caught on the right, 
down Arbor street, of a great granite 
boulder surmounted by a bronze sol- 
dier. There, our Exeter guide would 
tell us, is the monument of a fearless 
soldier, an honest, rugged statesman, 
a great lawyer, Gen. Gilman Marston. 
Further down Front street, still on 


fine old 
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the right, 
and between 
the car track 
and the side- 
walk is seen 
another granite boulder 
with the inscription, 
‘‘George Whitefield 
Here Preached His last 
Sermon September 29, 1770.’’ The 

wonderful Whitefield had first come 

to Exeter twenty-five years before, 

and though warned by the Rev. 

John Odlin of the established First 

church not to poach on his (Od- 

lin’s) preserves had so prevailed up- 
on many of the people that they 
withdrew from the First church and 
formed the Second, now known as 
the Phillips, church. On this 29th 
of September, 1770, Whitefield stood 
on the site marked by this boulder 
and preached to a congregation too 
That after- 
noon he rode to Newburyport, and 


large for any church. 


next morning he died. 

Near by, but across the street, is 
the recently completed new Phillips 
church, the seventh of the town’s 
houses of worship. Adjoining it are 
the buildings and grounds of one of 
the best preparatory schools in the 
world, and one of the best known in 
America, Phillips Exeter academy. 
After these are passed the public 
library comes into view, a handsome 
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structure of cream colored brick, 
erected by the town as a fitting me- 
morial to its sons who gave their 
lives for the nation. Then the Baptist 
church and the famous Gilman house 
with its gambrel roof and its 150 
years of history. 

As the car turns to the left down 
Court square the town’s principal 
hotel, the Squamscott house, is seen, 
while opposite stands the fine old 
First church, an example of the Colo- 
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nial style at its best. The First 
church was founded in 1638 and re- 
organized in 1698, while the present 
building was erected in 1798, more 
than a century ago. Close to this 
antiquity is the newness of the re- 
cently erected court-house. Then 
come the town hall and the building 
devoted to the court and register of 
probate where there are still many 
ancient records stored in spite of the 
recent shipment of a carload to the 
state library at Concord. 

Now we turn to the east, into 
Water street, and are told that Presi- 
dent George Washington was once 
entertained in the brick building on 
the right, then kept as an inn by Col. 
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Hampton Beach 


Samuel Folsom. Even older is a 
brown house on the right just as the 
road turns to cross the river bridge. 
This was built, they say, in 1658, 
and Daniel Webster boarded there 
in 1796, while studying at the acad- 
eny. 

Along Water street, up Town hill 
and down Main street to the railroad 
station we go, seeing more old resi- 
dences, each with a history, and 
noticing, especially, a little way off 
Main street, the house where Gen. 
Lewis Cass was born. And now we 
are across the river, up High street 
and off for Hampton. We have not 
seen Exeter’s famous school for girls, 
Robinson seminary, nor have we 
been near the busy factories and 
shops. So the impression of Exeter 
which we carry away with us is that 
of a dignified and richly dressed old 
lady regarding with fond pride and a 
caution -born of experience a lively 
boy whose cap bears the monogram, 
Es ae Ma” 

The journey to Hampton is through 
a rich farming country whose quiet 
beauty and calm prosperity are a joy 
to behold. Off to the south and 
southwest are the hills of Kensing- 
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ton and Kingston. To the south- 
east we look over the valley of Tay- 
lor's river towards Hampton Falls. 
Ass brook and Bride hill are pecu- 
liarly-named landmarks along the 
way, the latter so called because of a 
romantic marriage that once took 
place there in the open air. The 
reason for the nomenclature of Ass 
brook local tradition does not state, 
but it may have been the expression 
of feeling of one of the parties to the 
marriage when the reaction set in. 

From Bride hill to Hampton sta- 
tion the car sails along over four miles 
of level farm land, part of a plateau 
that separates the ‘‘ great swamp”’ 
in North Hampton from Taylor’s 
river to the south. Here are a score 
of splendid New Hampshire homes, 
substantial buildings on estates cen- 
turies old. 

Crossing the Boston & Maine rail- 
road at Hampton the rails over which 
our car passes turn to the south on 
the old post road and soon we come 
to the junction with the electric car 
line from Amesbury to Hampton 
beach. The electric railway over 
which we have been traveling was 
commenced May 19, 1897, and com- 


pleted July 3, 1897. It has already 











done much for the mutual welfare of 
the towns which it connects. 

Hampton, where we now are, is a 
farming community with a consider- 
able shore line but no harbor. It 
has a factory or two, a famous 
promontory, Great Boar’s Head, and 
a splendid bathing beach. Rev. 
Stephen Bachiler, under whose di- 
rection it was settled in 1638, was a 
clergyman who sought a different 
kind of religious liberty from that 
dispensed in Massachusetts; just 
like Rev. John Wheelwright, who 
had settled Exeter a few months be- 
fore. It is sad to say that much of 
Hampton’s fame in song and story 
has been derived from her early per- 
secutions of witches and whipping of 
Quakers as told in Whittier’s stirring 
verse. 
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If we are inclined to rest for a mo- 
ment at Hampton, before going on to 
the beach, there is at the junction, 
ready for our purpose, one of the 
most notable wayside inns in all New 
England, ‘‘ Whittier’s,’’ founded in 
1755. Just across the road is the 
Toppan house where lived Col. 
Christopher Toppan, dignitary of the 
French and Indian war times, mer- 
chant, shipbuilder, and ship-owner. 

Taking the cars from the junction 
for the beach we see on the right a 
half mile of meadow and tilled fields, 
once the ‘‘meeting-house green,’’ 
because directly across it stood 
Stephen Bachiler's first church, built 





rth Beact 


of logs. We go by the church of 
to-day, the old burial-ground, the 
town hall, and the ‘‘cow common’”’ 
before we come upon the causeway 
that crosses the narrowest part of the 
great salt marsh and brings us to the 
beach. 

Hampton beach is divided into two 
fairly equal parts, the north beach 
and the south beach, by Great Boar's 
Head, one of the noted promontories 
of the New England coast. This is 
what the geologist calls a ‘‘ true len- 
ticular moraine or mound of glacial 
drift.’’ It is of pyramidal shape, 
50 feet high and 1,300 long, thrust 
out into the ocean like the charging 
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head of a Corbin park boar. In its 
hardness and bluffness and resisting 
power it bears no little resemblance, 
too, to another kind of boar's head. 
The head is owned by Col. S. H. 
Dumas, who successfully managed a 
hotel there until it was destroyed by 
fire, and now manages the Hampton 
Beach hotel not far away. Cutler's 
Sea View house is another prosper- 
ous hostelry of the beach. 

From Great Boar's Head, North 


beach stretches away two miles to 
Little Boar’s Head in North Hamp- 
ton. The new life-saving station is 
its principal attraction. South beach 
is nearly as long, extending from the 
Head to Hampton river. It is one 
of the finest bathing beaches in New 
England, as safe as it is beautiful. 
For a mile and a half in length the 
clean sand bottom gently slopes out 
for 550 feet with no undertow, and 
consequently no need for life lines. 
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As for its beauty it was here Whit- 
tier sang : 


* And fair are the sunny isles in view, 
East of the grisly head of the boar. 
And Agamenticus lifts its blue 
Disk of a cloud the woodlands o’er. 


‘ And southerly, when the tide is down, 
’Twixt white sea waves and sand hills brown 
The sea birds dance and the gray gulls wheel 
Over a floor of burnished steel.”’ 


All along the line, from Little 
Boar’s Head to Hampton river, run 
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the rails of the electric road, and 
their coming has meant more here 
than anywhere else, from terminus to 
terminus. They have popularized 
the beach, ‘‘resurrected it,’’ one 
writer says. Where no visitor came 
before a hundred come now; and 
the enjoyment is as innocent and as 
wholesome as ever. 

Before another summer comes con- 
nection will have been made at Little 
Boar’s Head with the line of the 
Portsmouth & Dover electric rail- 
road, allowing a trip to be continued 
through beautiful North Hampton 
and Rye to the city of Portsmouth. 

The electric railroad management 
have chosen for especial develop- 
ment at Hampton a large tract of 
land near the center of South beach, 
below the cottages. Here has been 
built a large, commodious, and well- 
appointed casino, two stories high, 
with facilities for everything from a 
temperance convention to a clam- 
bake, from a fashionable dance to a 
farmers’ field meeting. There is a 
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kiosk for band concerts, a large 
bathing house, and a fine baseball 
ground. From the broad piazzas of 
the casino a marine view is obtain- 
able seldom surpassed anywhere. 

The erection on land adjoining the 
casino of a large hotel of the first 
class is a probability of the near 
future. 

Thousands will have the electric 
car to thank for their opportunity to 
echo Whittier’s words in his poem to 
Hampton Beach : 

‘Ha! Like a kind hand on my brow, 
Comes this fresh breeze, 
Cooling its dull and feverish glow 
While through my being seems to flow 


The breath of a new life, 
The healing of the seas 


Good-by to pain and care ! 
I take 
Mine ease to-day 
Here where these sunny waters break 
And ripples this keen breeze, 
I shake 
All burdens from the heart 
All weary thoughts away 


But our wonderful electric car trip 
is little more than half over yet. 
We must go back to Whittier’s and 
start anew for Amesbury. The elec- 
tric cars follow the old post road 








through Hampton Falls and Sea- 
brook to the state line. The first 
object of interest is the old mansion 
of Gen. Jonathan Moulton, a wealthy 
contemporary of Meshech Weare and 
John Langdon, but not of equally 
blessed memory with them. By a 
tollgate house, once the scene of 
great controversy, and in a few min- 
utes we are at the village of Hamp- 
ton Falls, chiefly interesting at pres- 
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ent as being the birthplace of Miss 
Alice Brown, the author of “ Meadow 
Grass.”’ 

Once, at least, however, on August 
10, 1737, it was a gay and festive 
place when Governor Belcher came 
up from Boston with a numerous 
cavalcade, met here the assembly of 
New Hampshire and made a speech 
concerning the much disputed bound- 
ary line. Having discharged this 
duty the governor made himself the 
first of a long line of distinguished 
men to go a junketing ‘‘at the falls 
of Ammuskeag.’’ And the dispute 
over the boundary, which had raged 


John Locke's Store—Seabrook 


for two hundred years, went right on 
raging for nearly two hundred more. 

The most striking object in Hamp- 
ton Falls is the monument to Meshech 
Weare, a tall granite shaft flanked by 
ship carronades, and bearing an in- 
scription succinctly descriptive of the 
great man’s services to his nation 
when she needed strong men most. 
Here is another house where Gen- 
eral Washington once slept, being 


this time on a visit to Governor 


Weare, and having ridden up from 

Cambridge. 

erent attention 

John G. Whittier, ‘‘the good gray 
poet,’’ died. 


Equally worthy of rev- 
is the house where 


From Hampton Falls the 
road runs south through the 
center of the town of Sea- 
‘brook. At Seabrook Center 
is a typical country store 
which is also a street rail- 
way waiting-room. A mile 
and a half further on we come 
to Smithtown, a pretty hamlet 
with a neat church. Here 
the Hampton and Amesbury 
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electric road meets a branch 
that runs up from Newbury- 

port and adds another to the 
numerous possibilities in the 

way of divergent trips which 

our road furnishes by its con- 
nections. Here, too, is the re- 
cently established boundary line 
between New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. 

Over the line we go into the 
old Bay state at the township of 
Salisbury, traversing Salisbury Plains 
to Frost’s Corner, where the township 
of Amesbury begins; south for half 
a mile, then west along Clinton street 
for half a mile more to Market street ; 
down Market street past the fair 
grounds, and we are at our journey’s 
end; Market square in the city of 
Amesbury. 

There is much to tempt us to lin- 
ger here where Whittier lived his 
pure, sweet life, and sang the songs of 
New England; and where, to view 
the place from an entirely different 
point of view, the Pow-wow river, 


with a daily flow of 180,000,000 gal- 


lons, falls 70 feet in 50 rods. 
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New Boar's Head 


With such a water power there 
has, of course, always been manufac- 
turing here. ‘‘ The first establish- 
ments were saw mills and grist mills 
in 1640, followed in later years by 
snuff mills, linseed oil mills, fulling 
mills, a starch mill, and a century 
ago a smelting furnace, where one 
thousand tons of iron were wrought 
in a year; anchors, scythes, axes, 
and other edge tools were manufac- 
tured.’’ Now, to mention just one 
industry, there are here fifty firms 
that make 25,000 carriages a year. 
Then there are car 
machine shops, woolen 


and 
and 
other mills, an assessed valuation of 
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mills 
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five millions of 
dollars, and a savings bank with de- 
posits of two millions. It is on the 
Boston & Maine railroad, and be- 
sides the electric road over which we 


property reaching 


have just traveled, it has others that 
take us to Merrimack and 
Haverhill on the west, or to Salis- 
bury beach and Newburyport on the 


would 


east. 


Most of the historic scenes in and 
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at 


are connected with 
Whittier, whose unpretentious resi- 
dence stands at the corner of Friend 
and Pleasant streets, not far from the 
Friends’ meeting-house. 


about Amesbury 


To us, visi- 
tors from New Hampshire, there is 
pride as well as interest in the sight 
of the bronze statue to Josiah Bart- 
lett, who was born in Amesbury, but 
signed the Declaration of Indepen- 


dence from New Hampshire. From 
the top of Pow-wow hill can be 


obtained a view whose breadth and 
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beauty is altogether out of propor- 
tion to the height of the elevation, 
332 feet above the level of the sea. 
Then, if we are not awearied of anti- 
quities, there is to be seen the resi- 
dence of Thomas Macy, first town 
clerk, driven to Nantucket in 1659, 
for harboring Quakers. And we can 
drink from the famous Bagley well 
(now prosaically filled by the city 
water works) of which Harriet Pres- 





cott Spofford sang : 


* Driving along the Amesbury road, 

We have flung the rein loose many a day, 

And paused for a draught from the mossy 
depths 

Of a gray old well by the public way. 

A well of water by the public way, 

Where the springs make their dark and mys- 
terious play. 


‘ Valentine Bagley sank that well, 
A hundred years since, out of hand, 
When he came back from the Indian seas 
And his wreck on the fierce Arabian strand, 
Where the airs like flames about him fanned, 
And the ashes of hell was the burning strand.”’ 
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And now, having enjoyed a day 
packed full of varied interest and 
pleasure, let us search out the cour- 
teous and capable superintendent of 
the road, Mr. McReel, at his office in 
Exeter, and learn from him of the 
plant which has carried us in its cars 
so swiftly, so safely, and so comfort- 
ably on our long jaunt. 


In the boiler room are four 72-inch 
by 18 feet tubular boilers of the best 
construction. All the feed water 
connections are so arranged that any 
one boiler can be fed independently 
of the others with either heated or 
cold water. Two of these boilers 
are in daily use for the railway, and 
one is added when the lights are put 





A. E. McRee!, Gen. Mer. and 


Mr. McReel might say something 
like this: The power station and 
plant is centrally located in Hamp- 
ton about two and a half miles from 
the junction on the line to Exeter. 
The lower building is of brick and is 
100 feet by 80 on the ground. It is 
divided by fire-proof walls into the 
boiler room, the power rcom, and the 
pump and condenser room. 


Supt. E.. H. & A. St. Ry. C 


on. The fourth is an auxiliary to be 
used in case of need. 

In the power room are three 185 
horse power, high speed, Buckeye 
engines, of 15'4-inch cylinder and 
24-inch stroke. When doing regular 
service they are run at 160 revolu- 
tions per minute. Two of these are 
used for the car service; the third 
one for lighting service, and is run 
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from 4 P. M. to 12 midnight. 
car service engines run two 
stone generators, each of 
watts and volts. 


The 
Key- 
125 kilo- 
The light 
engine has a generator of 
volts for the 


550 
service 
2,300 incandescent 


for 


lights, and one of 4,000 volts 


the arc lights, of which 80 are used 
in Exeter. 

There is, also, a new Cross com- 
pound condensing engine of 400 
horse power. The high pressure 
cylinder is 16% inches in diameter 
with a 30-inch stroke, and the low 
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pressure cylinder is 30% inches in 
diameter with a 30-inch stroke. The 
engine is directly connected with its 
generator. That is to say, no belts 
are used as in the other engines. 
This generator is of 250 kilowats and 
550 volts. This compact and power- 
ful engine and generator, practically 
one machine, is so constructed that it 
ean be run by either of the cylinders, 
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all of the engines, adds some live 
steam and with it heats the feed 
water for the boilers. After doing 
this work the exhaust steam goes to 
the condenser, where, in a 26 inch 
vacuum, it is condensed to water. 
This rapid condensation of the ex- 
haust, in theory, will relieve each 
cylinder of 14 7-10 pounds per square 
inch of back pressure. In actual use, 





if, from any cause, the other becomes 
disabled. This engine was put in as 
an auxiliary power to the two service 
engines, and is intended for use in 
case of accident or on heavy traffic 
days to assist the two regular engines. 

The compound condensing system 
of Mr. L. C. Lamphear of Boston, 
capable of caring for the exhaust 
steam of 1,400 horse power, has been 


installed. It takes the exhaust from 





day by day, it will certainly save, at 
least, 12 pounds per inch, and by the 
consequent gain in the engine service 
will save from 20 to 25 per cent. in 
the fuel consumed. All of the con- 
nections for this condensing system 
are in duplicate, so that in case any 
valve or pipe is disabled, it can be 
‘‘cut out’’ and repairs made while 
the condenser is still doing its work. 

The heater for the feed water, the 
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ON ROCKINGHAM ELECTRICS. 








condenser, the duplicate feed pumps, 
and the fire pump of one thousand 
gallons per minute capacity, are in 
the fire proof pump room. 

In the power room there is a steam 
gauge that registers the pressure for 
every hour the boilers are in use, and 
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another showing the present pressure. 
By meters the engineer knows how 
much power his machines are pro- 
ducing, and by ammeters he can tell 
how much is being used on any one 
of his three circuits. 

The car barn is of wood and is 215 
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feet long by 50 feet wide. It can 
shelter twenty-four cars at one time 
on its four tracks. It has six pits 
with cemented bottoms and _ brick 
sides for use in cleaning the running 
gear under the car floors, and forty- 
eight feet of floor in front is of 
cement, where the cars are washed. 
At the rear, and separated from the 





rest of the building by a fire proof 
wall, is the completely equipped re- 
pair shop and the stock room with its 
powerful motor and stock of lathes, 
drills, and other machinery. 

The whole building is covered with 
metal shingles and fitted with the 
dry air, automatic sprinkler system. 
Water is supplied from an artesian 
well 154 feet deep, 140 feet of which 
is in rock. 

The car barn at Amesbury is of 
brick, and in size and arrangement a 
duplicate of that at Hampton, except 
that there is no repair shop attached. 
At this writing the road owns twenty- 
six passenger cars, with three more 
building ; two flat cars, and one box 
ear for freight, and four powerful 
Taunton snow plows. Among the 
passenger cars are six fourteen seat, 
eight-wheel summer cars, equipped 
with powerful air brakes. At each 
side, by each seat, is an electric push 
button, by which the passenger can 
notify the conductor to stop the car. 
These cars move with the speed and 
steadiness of a passenger car on a 
steam railroad, and it is of this model 
that the three new ones are being 
built. Another style is a combined 
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summer and winter vestibuled car, 
especially adapted for the use of 
clubs and trolley parties. All the 
company’s cars were built by the 
Briggs Car Company, of Amesbury. 

The company's twenty-eight miles 
of track are laid with the heaviest 
steel rails, and so well ballasted as 
to be able to carry any railroad train 
in the country. The best materials 
and latest fittings have been used in 
every part of the equipment. Tele- 
phones have been placed in all of the 





OW 


offices, at the terminals, and at every 
turnout. The line isa regular mail 
carrier. 

In short, the Exeter, Hampton & 
Amesbury Street railway is a model. 
Its location, its equipment, its man- 
agement are beyond criticism, and 
the man who deserves the praise and 
is the principal owner of the com- 
pany, is Mr. Wallace D. Lovell of 
Boston, who planned all this and 
put the right men in the right places 
to carry out his plans. 


Note.—For most of the facts and some of the phraseology in this article, credit is due to an 
exceedingly interesting and comprehensive guide book issued by the company and published 


by the Rumford Printing Company. 


THE SNOWFALL. 


By Ethel F. 


Comerford. 


The hills are bleak and brown and bare; 
The meadows shiver with the cold: 
No sign of summer glory there. 


With moan and sob the wind sweeps by, 
And flakes of snow upon yon street, 
Fall from the chill December sky. 


A whirr of wings outside the door! 
A merry flock of bonny birds 
Is hurried on the blast before. 


From leaden depths of angry clouds, 
Now fast and faster falls the snow 
And wraps the hills in fleecy shrouds. 


To wake no more at sunshine’s call, 
The weary children of the spring 
It covers ‘neath a silvery pall. 


In semblance of a mother’s care, 
It wraps from sight the new-made grave 
With tenderness exceeding rare. 


O pearly flakes of purest snow ! 
Could you beneath your mantle hide 
The world’s dark curse of want and woe; 


Could you but bury deep the sin 
That blights the beauty of the soul ; 


You might immortal glory win. 
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THE FOOD 


By Clar ence Moor és 


EW birds make a stronger ap- 
peal to the imagination than 
do the owls. Their nocturnal 
habits, their grotesque ap- 

pearance, their weird and unearthly 
voices, and their secluded haunts all 
combine to render them birds of note 
Our literature 
is full of allusions to the owl, such 
allusions, especially in the older writ- 
ings, being chiefly due to the barn 
owl, which in Europe commonly in- 
habits the belfries and 
churches and castles. 


to the human mind. 


towers of 
It is a bird 
of remarkable appearance, even for 
an owl, as the reader may judge 
from the accompanying picture. 

In America this barn owl does not 
range, as a rule, to the more North- 
ern states, so that to New England- 
ers it is not a familiar bird. It 
belongs to a family — Strigide- 
distinct from that of the other owls. 
In most regions of the United States 


it is not an abundant species, al- 
though in California it is said to be 
the commonest of the owls. 


It nests 
in towers or hollow trees, depositing 
there three to six yellowish-white 
eggs on the mass of regurgitated pel- 
lets which have accumulated in its 
abode. 

The barn owl is a crepuscular or 
nocturnal bird, hiding during the 
day, and sallying forth in search of 
prey during the evening. The rec- 
ord of its food is unusually complete 
and shows that on the whole it is a 


HABITS 


OF THE OWLS. 


Weed. 

very useful species. Of thirty-nine 
by Dr. A. K. 
Fisher of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, one contained a 
pigeon; three, other birds; seven- 
téen, mice; seventeen, other mam- 
mals; four, insects, and seven were 
empty. These stomachs were col- 
lected from Delaware to California, 
and contained specimens of the fol- 
lowing small mammals : meadow mice, 
jumping mice, harvest and house mice, 
white-footed mice, shrews, cotton rats, 
pocket rats, kangaroo rats, wood rats, 
and pouched gophers. Two hundred 
pellets from beneath a yest of these 
birds in Washington, D. C., contained 
454 skulls, of which ‘‘ 225 were mead- 
ow mice; 2, pine mice; 179, house 
mice; 20, rats; 6, jumping mice; 20, 
shrews; 1, star-nosed mole, and 1, 


’ 


stomachs examined 


vesper sparrow.’ 

A German ornithologist thirty years 
ago examined 703 pellets regurgitated 
by barn owls. Of the 2,551 skulls, 
1,579 belonged to shrews, 930 to mice, 
16 to bats, 1 to a mole, 19 to English 
sparrows, and 3 to other birds. 

In the Southern states the barn owl 
feeds very largely upon the destruc- 
tive cotton rat, and in California the 
main staple of its diet is the pouched 
gopher, an abundant and vexatious 
rodent, and the ground squirrel, a 
related pest. All accounts agree in 
showing that it is a rare and excep- 
tional trait for the barn owl to feed 
on small birds. 








THE SHORT-EARED OWL. 


The short-eared owl is said to have 
the greatest geographical range of 
any land bird. It is found in all 
the principal divisions of the globe 





Short-Eared Ow 


After Fisher, Bulletin U.S. Dept. 


except Australia, and is common 
throughout most of North America, 
going northward to breed in summer, 
and returning southward for the win- 
ter. It prefers open to wooded coun- 
try, and in many regions is the most 
abundant of the owls. Its food con- 
sists principally of field mice, but 
moles, shrews, gophers, small rab- 
bits, crickets, grasshoppers, beetles, 
and rarely small birds are eaten. 
Fully ninety per cent. of the stom- 
achs of about fifty specimens exam- 
ined in the Department of Agricul- 
ture contained nothing but meadow 
mice. In England this species is 
noted as being one of the chief agen- 
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cies in subduing the uprisings of field 
mice that periodically occur. 


THE BARRED OWL. 


The barred owl is a larger bird 
than either of the preceding species. 
The typical form is found in eastern 
North America, while closely related 
representatives inhabit the west and 
southwest. It is generally credited 
with being a serious enemy to poul- 
try, and in southern regions where 
fowls roost in trees it probably does 
considerable damage; but of 109 
stomachs examined by Dr. Fisher 
only three contained domestic fowls, 
while one contained a pigeon, and 
another a ruffed grouse; thirteen 
contained smaller birds, including 
screech owls, sparrows, and a red- 
bellied woodpecker. Mice were 
found in 46 stomachs; rats, red 
squirrels, and chipmunks in 18; in- 
sects and spiders in 16; crawfish in 
9g, frogs in 4, fish in 2, a lizard in 
1, while twenty of the stomachs were 
empty. Audubon records the fact that 
these owls are very fond of a brown 
wood frog found in Louisiana. ‘*‘ Dr. 
C. Hart Merriam took the remains of 
at least a dozen red-backed mice from 
a single specimen killed near Moose 
river in northern New York.’’ 

‘‘In summing up the facts relating 
to the fpod habits of this owl,’’ writes 
Dr. Fisher, ‘‘ it appears that while the 
general statements of certain authors, 
especially the earlier ones, charge the 
bird with destruction of poultry, game, 
and small birds, such destructive 
habits are comparatively uncommon. 
That it does occasionally make in- 
roads upon the poultry-yards, and 
does more or less damage among 
game birds, is true; but the system- 
atic collection and examination of a 
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large number of stomachs show the 
exceptional character of such acts 
and reveal the fact that a large part 
of its food consists of mammals. And 
it is to be noted that among the list 
are some of the more destructive 
rodents that the farmer has to con- 
tend with. If a fair balance be 
struck, therefore, it must be consid- 
ered that on the whole this owl is 
beneficial, and hence should occupy 
a place on the list of birds to be pro 
tected.’’ 

The barred owl makes its nest in 
hollow trees or among the upper 
branches. It often uses the deserted 
nest of a crow or hawk for the pur- 
pose, remodeling it slightly to suit 
the new occupant. The complement 
of whitish eggs is usually two or 
three, but four or five are sometimes 
found. These owls prefer heavy 
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Young Barred Ow!—Side View 





woodlands or wooded swamps, such 
as the cypress swamps of our south 
Atlantic regions, where they may be 
found much oftener than in more 
open regions. 


THE SCREECH OWL. 


The screech owl is one of the best 
known and most abundant of the 
group. It inhabits all parts of the 
United States, and is found through- 
out southern Canada. It is one of 
the most beneficial birds of prey and 
deserves the encouragement and pro- 
tection of farmers everywhere. Its 
food is varied, consisting of insects, 
crawfish, frogs, fish, lizards, small 
birds, and especially of mice, of which 
it destroys enormous numbers. 

In warm winter weather it stores up 
in its hiding-place, mice, moles, and 
similar creatures, to serve as food dur- 
ing more inclement periods. The only 
bad habit attributed to it is that of 
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occasionally catching small birds, but 
since the introduction of the English 
sparrow this trait is favorable to the 
owl's usefulness, since it is known to 
prey to a considerable extent upon 
these unwelcome immigrants. 


THE LONG-EARED OWL. 


The long-eared owl is a common 
and widely-distributed species in 
North America. In some parts of 
the Southwest it is considered the 
most abundant of the owls, and the 
testimony of all competent observ- 
ers points to the fact that it is one of 
the most beneficial members of its 
family. That its food consists very 
largely of mice is shown by the fact 
that out of 176 skulls taken by Dr. 
Fisher from beneath the roosting site 
of one of these owls, 137 were of mice 
of various species, while 26 were of 
shrews, the remaining 13 consisting 
of II sparrows, one warbler, and one 
bluebird. The same observer found 





The Screech Owl or Mottled Ow 


After Fisher, Bulletin U.S. Deft. igr. 
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that out of 107 stomachs, from many 
parts of the country, 84 contained 
mice; 5, other small mammals; 16, 
small birds, one being a quail, while 
one contained insects, and fifteen 
were empty. Dr. B. H. Warren 
found that twenty-two out of twenty- 
three Pennsylvania long-eared owls 
had eaten only mice, while the twen- 
ty-third had taken beetles and a small 
bird. The remains of eight field mice 
were taken from the stomach of one 
specimen by Mr. Townend Glover ; 
while in Oregon Capt. C. E. Ben- 
dire found their food to consist prin- 





Head of Long-Eared Ow 


cipally of mice and the smaller 
rodents. 

The long-eared owl commonly 
breeds in trees, using the deserted 
nest of a hawk or crow for the pur- 
pose. Three to six eggs are de- 
posited. It is a nocturnal bird, hid- 
ing in groves of evergreens, or other 
sheltered retreats during the day. 

The largest of our owls is the 
great-horned owl, which is found not 
very rarely in New England. It is 
a powerful bird and preys upon the 
larger members of the feathered race, 
such as grouse, ducks, turkeys, guin- 
ea hens and domestic fowls, as well 
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Head of Great Horned Ow 


as upon rabbits, squirrels, and even 
skunks. 
of the injurious species in its rela- 
tion to man. 

In the Arctic regions of North 
America the beautiful snowy owl is 
a rather common species. It is one 


It is to be ranked as one 
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of the largest members of its family, 
often being more than two feet long. 
In winter it is occasionally found in 
the Northern states, especially in 
New England, but during the sum- 
mer it remains in the far north. 

The summer food of this bird con- 
sists very largely of the small rodents 
known as Lemmings, which abound 
in most Arctic regions. These and 
other related rodents seem to be the 
favorite food, except in winter, when 
a variety of animals, including the 
ptarmigan and Arctic hare, are eaten. 
During its winter visits to southern 
Canada and the northern United 
States, it lives upon rabbits, rats, 
mice, and various birds. It is expert 
in catching fish, which form a favor- 
ite article of food. 

The snowy owl is so rare in our 
country that it has little economic 
importance, but probably it deserves 
to be unmolested when it visits us. 


NOTE THE GOOD. 


By C. 


is Carr. 


If we would only note the good 
That others do, we surely would 

Far happier be; and others, too, 
Would they but note the good we do. 


If we would let life’s ills pass by 
And with our hearts and minds would try 
To see the love that Nature gives, 
The care and work she lavishes, 
To make this world a fairy land 
And spread abroad on every hand 
Her blessings,—how she flings them free 
With bounteous hand for you and me, 
We'd quickly learn how we could make 
On earth, would we this lesson take, 
A happy and a heavenly state 
By loving love and shunning hate. 


No limitations then would bound us 


For heaven itself would be around us. 
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BRA CHAPTER 


T was in the 
early dawn 
of the pres- 
ent or Quar- 
ternary Age 

that the region now included within 
the ‘‘ Granite State’’ was uniformly 
covered by one vast, continuous sheet 
of snow and ice, thousands of feet 
thick. 

Of the fact itself there can be no 
reason for doubt, but to conceive of 
the phenomenon, in its entirety, 
easily transcends the reach of human 
imagination. 

That ancient continental glacier 
must have submerged an area em- 
bracing more than seventy degrees of 
longtitude. From the North pole 
extending southward, it enveloped 
all of New England, all of Canada, 
nearly all of New York, the middle 
territory of the United States as far 
down as the Ohio and Missouri rivers. 
save a small area in Wisconsin, and 
traced its southern limit westwardly, 
close along the upper border of our 
northwest territory, to the Pacific 
ocean. 

While there are a thousand con- 
vincing and highly interesting evi- 
dences of all this, the limits of the 
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present article will permit neither 
formal argument nor detailed dis- 
cussion. Having made some slight 
observations upon the subject of gla- 
cial action at home, as well as among 
the mountains of the West and North, 
the present writer would now re- 
fer, briefly, to a very few plain corre- 
spondences, such as the most casual 
observer could not fail to notice, be- 
tween the every-day workings of a 
recent glacier and certain suggestive 
features to be seen close by our doors. 


ie 


How often, to begin at home, the 
New Hampshire farmer boy, with, 
perhaps, no anxious thought for the 
trousers of to-morrow, has joyed to 
shoot the steep, smooth, northern 
face of some great ledge! How 
often, too, with some concern for 
vertebrae, he has buckled himself to 
the thankless task of gathering stones, 
where four have sprung to mourn a 
comrade’s loss. How often, again, 
with maximum expense of patience 
and perspiration, he has pried with 
pick and bar at incorrigible boulders, 
guided the refractory plow, or mowed 
by hand over rocky and treacherous 
fields. Surely the New Hampshire 
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farmer needs only theory in order to 
become a connoisseur in many of the 
visible effects of glacial action. 

The hardy mountaineer of the 
northern Rockies, to whom the val- 
ley glacier is to-day an ever pres- 
ent, although not altogether agree- 
able, reality, would find in our sturdy 
yeomanry ‘‘ hale fellows well met.’’ 
He, too, is no stranger to boulders, 
moraines, and rounded outcrops. 
Boulders! he has seen huge ones, 
torn from upland ledges, and borne 
away by moving ice. The surface 
of any mountain glacier will show 
them in large numbers. Often mas- 
sive stones held high upon pedestals 
of ice appear like Titan tables from 
which the surrounding surface has 
been reduced by heat and evapora- 
tion. He has seen them, boulders 
large and boulders small, dropped 
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en masse during the rapid melting of 
approaching summer. 

Now New Hampshire’s boulders 
were also sown broadcast by ice, al- 
though by a stronger and farther- 
reaching arm. The rock shown in 
the accompanying cut is not of very 
unusual size, although it must weigh 
upwards of five hundred tons. No 
force, other than that of moving ice, 
could possibly have stirred it from its 
place; yet its source can be recog- 
nized in a rugged outcrop some dis- 
tance to the north of its present po- 
sition. 

How apt is the German name for 
all such stones— /fidndlinge, found- 
lings—for boulders have always 
strayed from some parent ledge. 

The roundness of most of our 
boulders is good evidence of their 
history. Such stones, more or less 





It must weigh 


upwards of 500 tons 
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securely frozen into the under part 
of a glacier, or upon its sides, must 
needs have become worn, scratched, 
and rounded, as the glacier forced 


along, either through movement 
among the rocks themselves or 
through contact with the ledges over 
which they passed. Our field walls 
and stone heaps and the material of 
most of our gravel beds afford excel- 
lent opportunity for any amount of 
profitable and pleasurable contem- 
plation and conjecture. 
everything, however, I suppose friend 
Hobblethwaite will always insist that 
boulders grow ! 


In spite of 


VI. 


Rocks thus transported would, of 
course, leave clear evidence of their 
passage upon the underlying ledges 
themselves. Roundish rocks would 
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roll, angular ones scratch, flattish 
ones scour; and so glaciated hills 
tell as plain a story as do the scat- 
tered boulders of valleys and plains. 
A most convincing mark of glacial 
action anywhere is to be recognized 
in this rounded, planed, and scoured 
appearance of exposed ledges which 
by nature should be angular, uneven, 
and rough. It would be difficult to 
overestimate the amount of such plan- 
ation. Outcrops in our own section 
are mostly of a hard granitic sort, 
and yet they often evidence with ex- 
ceptional clearness the harsh and 
long-continued abrasion to which 
they must have been at some time 
subjected. 

The tendency of a moist atmos- 
phere is to render exposed ledges 
always more and more irregular, 
chiefly through a weathering pro- 
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cess which removes softer compon- 


ent parts, such as the feldspar of 
granite; hence many stone surfaces 
have now lost nearly all trace of for- 
mer glacial action. A layer of soil 
material, even a thin one, is, how- 
ever, means of protection 
against such influences. Very little 
experience will enable one to distin- 
guish at once ice-worn from water- 


a great 


worn and weather-etched surfaces. 
The idea of a glacier carries with 
it that of movement. A very little 
thought will show that that portion 
of a ledge which originally received 
the prodigious ouslaught of the ad- 
vancing ice—the sfruck side—must 
especially have had all its angular, 
off, its 


general 


rasping projections planed 


surface smoothed, and _ its 
contour rounded. This characteris- 
tic appearance whether of ledge or of 
mountain has been called s/oss and 
its opposite /ee; and these phases 
where plainly seen are, as we have 
evidence of 
Evidently upon the 
farther or /ee side of an outcrop, the 
unstruck side we might call it, the 
original roughness and the angles of 
accidental fracture would be largely 
retained. It is interesting to note 
that it is this action of 
glaciers that has chiefly determined 
the general configuration of most of 
our granite hills, for they certainly 
have a general figure, and one can 
easily distinguish both their s/oss and 
their /ee. 

With the assistance of pupils, the 
writer has often removed the soil 
from the crest of some not inconsid- 
erable elevations in the neighbor- 
hood of New Hampton. There we 
have been pleased to read the clearly 


preserved record of a few of those 
xa vil—™4 


said, very conclusive 


glacial action. 


old-time 
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truly wonderful processes of that 
most wonderful age. 

But the ledge is not rounded 
merely. Little flinty pebbles, which 
are always frozen into the under side 
of an ice mass, each acting like an 
engraver’s tool, chisel the already 
rounded rock with little parallel and 
continuous grooves. Sometimes, up- 
on our hillsides, such a groove may 
be traced for yards or until, as it 
appears, the ponderous weight of the 
mass above had crushed the pebble, 
when its grooving suddenly ceased. 
To the student of glacial striz there 
is no mistaking the especial charac- 
ter of all such markings as these 
whether of ancient or of recent origin. 
It is easy to distinguish where mas- 
sive boulders have hollowed out their 
steady grooves, pebbles have left their 
narrow traces, small, flinty points 
have drawn their finer lines, or sand 
has smoothed and minuter particles 
have polished. 


This characteristic appearance of a ledge nas been called 
stoss, its opposite, lee. 


By observing the stoss side of a 
ledge, the direction of the original 
ice flow can be approximately deter- 
mined. In New Hampshire we find 
it invariably to have been the north- 
ern face that was struck and rounded 
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and scratched. Observations in other 
states, as well, convince us that the 
general direction of flow for New 
England must have been southerly 
with slight deviations to west and 
east. 

Where then was the geographic 
center from which flowed this all- 
comprehending ice sheet of our re- 
gion? This is an interesting ques- 
tion. I submit the opinion of others 
and say that it was probably upon or 
near the great plateau of Labrador, 
north of the St. Lawrence river. A 
glacier flows in the direction of the 
slope of its upper surface; accord- 
ingly it is believed that at that point 
there was accumulated the deepest 
snow; and there, even to-day, I am 
told, is the region of the greatest an- 
nual fall for this portion of North 
America. In support of this view it 
appears that from that point stric 


upon rocks radiate in all directions— 


southerly to us. Thus while a con- 
tinental glacier covered everything 
hereabouts, save, perhaps, our high- 
est peaks,’ there may have been more 
than one local center of flow. 


VII. 


A great glacier several thousand 
feet thick moving slowly down over 
such a ledgy mountainous region as 
ours would necessarily drag along 
with it all those rocky fragments 
with which it possessed itself, and 
eventually they would all be depos- 
ited somewhere. The ocean, for a 
long period, was a common dump- 
ing ground. Those fragments (1) 
cemented into the sides where the 
plastic ice crowded down the valleys, 
or (2) into the bottom where the 


1Some geologists believe Mt. Washington to have 
been covered. 
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mass moved over the land, or (3) 
piled up in front where the glacier 
pushed its way to the plain, formed 
what are called lateral, 
ground, and frontal, in the order 
given. Such moraines are now very 
apparent in connection with any val- 
ley glacier and there it is interesting 
to study them. But they are chiefly 
an ancient feature with us. 

Our state affords undoubted illus- 
trations of 4hem, often upon a vast 
scale, in the gravelly ridges, ‘‘ In- 
dian mounds,’’ kames or ‘‘ horse- 
backs,’’ and drumlins, which seem 
almost everywhere to abound. 
When that great continental glacier 
finally melted back from the shore 
after its thousands of years of undis- 
puted occupancy, and when, at last, 
it reluctantly retreated both to higher 
altitudes among our mountains and 
to higher latitudes far to the north of 
us, all such rock rubbish as was held 
in transitu appears to have been 
unceremoniously dumped, certainly 
with no tendency to uniformity, 
over plains and valleys, plateaus and 
hills, and there we find the most of it 
to-day. 

These gravel deposits are exceed- 
ingly variable in shape, in size, and 
in their lines of trend. Often they 
appear as little rounded hills with no 
skeleton of ledge. Frequently, how- 
ever, they are ranged in the form of 
irregular curves extending across 
sloping valleys. Each such terminal 
moraime now marks the former halt- 
ing place of some flank of that great 
glacier during the season of its last 
retreat. In the state of Maine a 
somewhat different form of glacial 
embankment may be readily traced 
for nearly twelve miles. For a larger 
part of the way one finds it serving 


moraines : 
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the admirable purpose of an elevated 
carriage road. Of course no river 
could ever have left such ridges as 
these. No river is known thus to 
have dammed itself. 

The grinding action upon the mass 
of under-transported débris itself, 
caused by the heavy moving ice 
above and the unyielding ledge be- 
low, is, in its effect, of the very high- 
est importance. The process goes on 
continually beneath a moving glacier. 
By means of it, in the past, has been 
formed very much of our soil ma- 
terial. Deposits of surprising depth 
are found in our state.. Com- 
pacted deposits of clay have been 
derived from thoroughly 
grated feldspars, sand beds from 
finely pulverized quartz, certain 
marls from degraded limestones, and 
so on. Railroad cuts and river 
gulches sometimes show forty or 
fifty feet of stratified drift. 

A dense, blue, somewhat stratified 
clay bed, called hard pan or boulder 
clay, commonly underlies our soil. 
This was formed and compressed by 
the glacier. Upon this rock-paste, 
as the final melting of the great mass 
went on, or during some recession 
of the glacier in its later stages, 
was spread all that looser material 
which so often shows stratification 
and the rounding action of water. 
Upon these later deposits, at length, 
through a modification of the ma- 
terial, has finally appeared the car- 
bon-enriched surface loam ‘or vege- 
table mold from which we yearly 
glean our crops. 

That little brook from which I 
drank while resting at the foot of 
Mt. Sir Donald, high among the 
Rockies, was simply a sub-glacial 
stream; but, like its counterparts, 


disinte- 
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comprising the sources of the Rhine, 
the Rhone, and the Danube, it gave 
rise to quite a river below—the Ille- 
cillewaet. The brook had cut its 


way through the rocky débris of a 
terminal moraine; and, as it merrily 
coursed along, it played with the lit- 
tle pebbles of its clean-kept bed, 
while carrying all the finer silt away 
for deposition in a delta below. 

All over the northern part of our 


Winter in New Hampshire. 


state to-day, likewise, we see the 
same behavior of rapid mountain 
streams. But those floods of the 
past which were made by the final 
melting of that great continental 
glacier must have been in the form 
of mighty torrents channeling the 
till-filled valleys or widening into 
extensive lake systems. Within the 
latter they sifted their silt to form 
the levels of what are now our pleas- 
ant stream-coursed meadows. 
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What was the cause of it all, and 
why has it ceased to be? We do not 
know with certainty. Several theo- 
ries furnish probable explanations. 
Aside from purely astronomical rea- 
sons, which are somewhat abstruse, 
it may be said that a moderate in- 
crease in elevation of a large mass of 
already elevated land will always 
make quite a difference in the mean 
annual temperature of the summit 
region. An increase of elevation 
amounting to one thousand feet must 
make an average reduction of more 
than three degrees Fahrenheit. Our 
mean annual rainfall is upwards of 
three feet. Water freezes at thirty- 
two degrees, hence no great eleva- 
tion would be necessary in order to 
retain all this moisture in crystal 
form. Among our mountains we 
sometimes see heavy snows falling 
upon the peaks while it is raining in 
the valleys. Thus, as it is, our 
mountains take on their caps quite 
early in the fall, and, like English 
Commoners, are slow to take them off. 

Now suppose this entire northern 
area to be raised considerably higher 
than it is. Snow caps would in- 
crease. Raise it higher and they 
could not possibly be melted away, 
even under the heat of our warmest 
summers. Valley glaciers would ap- 
pear. They would spread, unite, 
deepen. Raise it higher, a conti- 
nental glacier would form. It, too, 
would deepen and spread. Increase 


of snow would increase the fall of 
snow. Greater elevation of the land 
would tend to divert warm equatorial 
currents farther from our shores. 
Moist warm air currents would come 
but only to increase the fall, while 
melting would only further reduce 
the normal temperature. Accumu- 
lation would go on and on even to 
the depth of thousands of feet. Our 
highest hills would gradually dis- 
appear. Mount Washington, alone, 
possibly, might be tall enough to 
peer around upon a level reach of 
snow and ice. Then all the mighty 
processes of the world’s stupendous 
leveler Would go on again, round- 
ing the mountains, transporting the 
boulders, smoothing the ledges, fill- 
ing the valleys, and leaving an un- 
mistakable mark in stoss and lee. 
What brought it all to a close? 
Centuries had witnessed the birth of 
the age, centuries had watched its 
work go on, and centuries saw it 
die. A gradual lowering of the land 
masses, such as is now going on in 
different parts of the world, probably 
occurred. 


There was a consequent 
rising in mean annual temperature 
which was augmented by a nearer 
approach of the Gulf Stream to our 
shores, and, finally, a concluding for 
another eon of time of those pro- 
found astronomical causes — causes 


which, however, must as_ surely 
come again. It is significant that 
New England at the present time 
is probably rising. Will there be 
another reign of ice? 


Freee. 





THE EXPECTED GUEST. 
By C. Fennie Swaine. 


Where silent shadows rest, 
Night-wreathed and dark upon the purple sea, 
The earth awaits, in sweet expectancy, 

The coming of a guest. 


The old year breathes his last ; 
He holds for us no longer gift or quest, 
And so we lay white roses on his breast, 
And give him to the past. 


From thy dead moorings drift, 
O barque ; in wake for summery seas of blue, 
And dear old haunts, where roses wet with dew 
Their radiant blooms uplift. 


Lo, now the sweet guest stands 

Upon the threshold, and we joy to meet 

This gracious presence, with rare gifts and sweet 
Lading his bounteous hands. 


Give us the dream, the rose 
That blossoms in the tryst-land of the blest ; 
Lead us to harvest fields and bowers of rest, 
Where love seeks sweet repose. 


Let thy sweet violets woo 

Our laggard feet into the broader ways, 

Where from the glimmering heights the beacon’s blaze 
Through vistas grand and new. 


Kissing thy lilies white, 
May we grow pure and beautiful as they ; 
Gaining new sweetness every passing day, 
Dear Father, in thy sight. 


Above the midnight bell 
Hear thou our greetings, O expected guest ; 
We take thee to our hearts in trust and rest, 
Whatever is, is well. 
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By Rev. S. H. McCollester, D. D. 


iY particular request of this 

Historical Library Associa- 

tion, I am to present to you 

at this time a word-picture 

of Rev. Hosea Ballou, a native and 
gifted son of New Hampshire. 

A great soul is the noblest pro- 
duction in the earth-life. It is in- 
finitely more than land, sea, or star. 
Nature’s refined material is wrought 
into such a creation. In him there 
is little dross or cheat. 

We are grateful to the past for fos- 
sils of plants, animals, ruined cities, 
and works of art; still we can but 
be more thankful for the men who 
live, though their mortality has long 
since dissolved to dust. So far as 
man is great and good he lives. 
Time does not dim his light; he has 
risen into a sphere to which others 
can attain only by severest toil and 
struggle. 

The beauty reflected from some 
masterpiece of statuary, or painting, 
is of great value, yet what is this 
worth compared to the portraiture of 
a sterling soul, reflecting the glory of 
heaven ? 

As corn converts mineral sub- 
stance into food, so moral genius 
turns rarest material into human use. 
Linnzeus extracts from flowers men- 
tal aliment; the fall of Newton’s 
apple discloses gravitation; the eye 
of Copernicus discovers planets cir- 
cling suns; Luther opened up jus- 


tification by faith; Calvin brought 
forth predestination and election ; 
Channing emphasized the Oneness of 
God ; and Ballou taught the Father- 
hood of God, and, therefore, the ulti- 
mate rescue of all souls. 

As each plant has its own lichens 
and parasites, so does each truly 
great man have his own adherents 
and disciples. Just in proportion as 
he embodies the truth and unfolds it, 
does he live and conduct into the 
fairest fields, beneath balmiest skies, 
to the richest treasures. 

Hosea Ballou was born in Rich- 
mond, April 30, 1771. His natal 
town had been settled at his birth 
only fourteen years. Its inhabitants 
then were sparse. Its surface was 
greatly diversified with hills and 
vales, thickly wooded and strewn 
with boulders, and watered by three 
small ponds and numerous books. 
Then the growl of the bear, the cry 
of the hyena, and the bark of the 
wolf, were no uncommon sounds. 
Only here and there were clearings 
and log houses, surrounded in the 
summer with patches of potatoes and 
corn, which constituted their main 
living. Their clothing was home- 
made of material gleaned from the 
flax field and cut from the sheep’s 
back. 


At this period preparations were 
waxing warm for the Revolutionary 


War. These were the times that 


1 An address delivered before the New Hampshire Historical Society, May 11, 1898. 
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tried men’s souls; not the most pro- 
pitious period for one to open his 
eyes upon mortal affairs. At first 
sight it would appear somewhat sin- 
gular that Maturin Ballou, a Baptist 
clergyman with his wife, Lydia, and 
eight children, should move from the 
Bay state, which was being fairly 
well settled, into the wilds of south- 
ern New Hampshire. 
removal near relatives had gone 
thither, which, no doubt, had a 
strong attraction to him and his wife. 
Land was cheap, and with his large 
family he felt that by their emi- 
gration thitherward in due time his 
children would have a much better 
opportunity for a good living. In 
addition to this, Mr. Ballou was 
moved by the missionary spirit, 
which induced him to carry the Gos- 
pel into the 


Before his 


wilderness; probably 
this was the mainspring urging him 
on to Richmond. He was a devoutly 
consecrated Calvinist Baptist, and his 
relatives, who had preceded him in 
settling in Richmond, were of the 
same religious faith. 

Their first journey from 
chusetts to Richmond, in 1768, was 
largely through the wilderness, be- 
ing conveyed a part of the way in a 
cart drawn by oxen, fording streams, 


Massa- 


descending into valleys, and climb- 
ing hills, camping out nights, and 
living upon the plainest food. Their 
destination was at length reached, 
and they found themselves soon set- 
tled in a rude home, trusting and 
hopeful. They at once felled trees, 
caught trout from the brooks, hunted 
wild game for meat, and in the sea- 
son planted corn and potatoes among 
the stumps. 

Mr. Ballou, the first Sunday after 


his arrival, preached in a grove to 
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a score of happy souls, and he was 
more delighted, if possible, than were 
they. His efforts in this direction 
for a considerable time were labors 
of love. In the course of two years 
he was successful in organizing and 
establishing the second Baptist soci- 
ety in New Hampshire. In the same 
year of their removal his family was 
increased by the addition of another 
son that was named Stephen, and in 
771 still another son greeted them 
that was christened Hosea, signify- 
ing. salvation, now making in all 
eleven children in their family. One 
daughter, Amy, had departed this 
life before they settled in the Granite 
state. Hosea was a robust child, 
sedate and thoughtful. Being the 
youngest in the large group of chil- 
dren, he was the favorite. His bright 
blue eyes, ruddy cheeks, and flaxen 
hair were much admired. When but 
two years old his affectionate mother 
sickened and died. This was a terri- 
ble blight to the family. Husband 
and children found it hard to submit 


to the irreparable loss. Hosea was 


not old enough to sense his great 
misfortune. 


But his father was ten- 
der and kind; his sisters and broth- 
ers were loving and faithful. They 
watched over Hosea with a love next 
to that of a As he .ad- 
vanced in years, he grew strong and 
noble. 


mother’s. 


Father, sisters, and brothers 
would frequently speak of him as a 
He 
read. The only 
books in the home were the Bible, a 
small English dictionary antedating 
Johnson's, an old almanac, and a 
pamphlet treating of the tower of 
Babel. No newspaper came into 
that home. No voices of poets, 
scholars, scientists, or philosophers 


precocious and original boy. 


early learned to 
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addressed its inmates. How meagre 
then was the opportunity for learn- 
ing. Minds and hearts were thirst- 
ing for knowledge. As yet no pub- 
lic school had been started in Rich- 
mond. Hosea was exceedingly fond 
of nature. He delighted in going 
barefoot summers, in chasing the 
butterflies, in sporting with squirrels 
and rabbits, in watching the flight 
of birds and listening to their songs. 
He made many friends in the woods. 
He observed the trees and soon ac- 
quired the names of them all. He 
was extremely kind to domestic ani- 
mals, and they were very fond of 
him. He early became charmed 
with the notes of the water-thrush 
night and morning, and the chorus 
of the whippoorwill in the twilight 
and the evening. The drumming of 
the partridge, the hooting of the owl, 
the whistle of the hawk, and the 
cawing of the crow were music to his 
ear. Heseemed bound to seek and 
know, and so he early tormed the 
habit of reading the Bible. In this 
volume he did find the narrative, the 
practical, the didactic, the allegori- 
cal, and historical. He was naturally 
of a religious turn of mind. When 
he was advanced in his teens, he 
prided himself in doing a man’s 
work; yet after laboring from sun- 
rise to sunset, he was accustomed to 
spend hours in reading the Scrip- 
tures by a light from the pine knot. 
Tallow candles could not be afforded 
at that period in the average home. 
All children. then were being 
brought up after the strictest notions 
of Calvinism. Hosea was made to 
feel that he was chief of sinners in 
as much as he was so fond of nature, 
and did enjoy many things in this 
world, which had been corrupted as 


he had come to think through the 
fall of Adam. 

Trouble had arisen in his father’s 
church, causing so much of a divi- 
sion as to call into existence another 
Baptist organization, forcing Mr. 
Ballou to resign his pastorate. Bit- 
terest feeling rankled in the hearts 
of these factions. It was not long 
before the more considerate felt that 
something must be done to remedy 
the animosities which were raging 
throughout the town, and so a re- 
vival was inaugurated. The church 
members after this was underway 
ceased to snarl at one another and 
united in a raid upon the uncon- 
verted. Hosea was now eighteen 
years of age, and his training had 
been such as to lead him to look 
upon himself as a child of wrath, 
and, therefore, he was led to join 
in the crusade against satan, and 
through the blood of Christ get 
washed clean of sin and its conse- 
quences. In this experience he 
afterwards said that ‘‘ what troubled 
him most at the time of the excite- 
ment was that he could not realize 
the thrills and throes which many 
of the converted claimed to expe- 
rience ;’ some fell to the floor, others 
jumped over chairs, and underwent 
all manner of contortions. But Hosea 
felt it his duty to become a professor, 
and was immersed in January, 1789, 
by cutting away ice in the river. 
He had already become noted as one 
who wanted to know the why and 
wherefore of things. He now felt 
that his trouble hitherto in not un- 
derstanding religious matters had 
been due to his unregenerate heart. 
Now he thought that he should be 
greatly relieved, that the clouds 
would be dispelled, and that clear- 
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ness of apprehension would take the 
place of obfuscation. He had been 
taught that reason was carnal, and 
the heart had become totally de- 
praved through Adam's fall. Pre- 
vious to his regeneration, he had 
lived a strictly moral and upright 
life, and now he found little chance 
to improve on his previous conduct. 
After his mind and heart had been 
renewed, he still wished to 
whereof he believed. Accordingly 
he was wont to ask his father to 
explain predestination, particular re- 
demption, total depravity, the effec- 
tual calling, the final judgment, and 
endless punishment ; 


know 


but he would 
reply, ‘‘My son, you must accept 
these doctrines witbout allowing 
yourself to question or speculate in 
the least ; With 
all deference to his good father, he 


reason is carnal.’’ 


would subside for the time being, 
feeling the trouble was within him- 
self; yet in spite of himself he felt 
that he must know, and so to his 
Bible he would go and read and 
pray, and by and by light began to 
dawn on him. 

In the spring following his con- 
version, he with his older 
brother, Stephen, who was a church 
member, to Westfield, N. Y., to 
work on a farm. 


went 


Here was a Bap- 
tist society presided over by Elder 
Brown. Here Hosea continued in 
his leisure hours to search the Scrip- 
tures, and soon began to discover 
that some of the dogmas of Calvin- 
ism were not supported by the Word 
of God as he read it. He mentioned 
some of his perplexities to his broth- 
er Stephen, who immediately sought 
an interview with Elder Brown, un- 
beknown to his brother, and opened 
the way for the minister to question 
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Hosea somewhat minutely and so 
find out where he stood. He did so, 
inviting the young man to his house, 
who, very frankly, as he was ques- 
tioned, stated his difficulties in find- 
ing support for all of Calvinism in 
the Bible. Upon this the elder said, 
‘““Find one passage, or as many as 
you please, and I will refute them in 
no time.’’ Hosea opened to the fif- 
teenth chapter of Romans and eigh- 
teenth verse, saying that ‘‘he was 
unable to understand that passage 
if it taught the eternal reprobation of 
any of the human family.’’ The 
reverend immediately began to expa- 
tiate very loud, making strong asser- 
tions, spreading himself over much 
ground, without once hitting the nail 
on the head. This confused and dis- 
appointed young Ballou, and he was 
forced to leave Mr. Brown without 
the least satisfaction, yea, more in 
trouble than ever. This caused 
Stephen to regret that he had been 
instrumental in bringing about the 
intercourse. This led Hosea to ap- 
ply himself with more diligence and 
assiduity to the study of the Scrip- 
tures. 

After the summer was ended and 
the harvest was past, Hosea and his 
brother returned to Richmond. Joy 
was experienced upon their arrival, 
for Ballou Dell was the dearest spot 
on earth to all the Ballou children. 
Here he met his brother David, 
twelve years his senior, now married 
and settled on a farm. During the 
absence of the former, the latter had 
avowed himself to have been born into 
the light of Universalism, as he had 
heard it preached by Rev. M. Rich. 
David had investigated the doctrine 
and found it to his joy supported by 
the Bible. This was a great disap- 
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pointment to the noble father. As 
Hosea was now assisted by his broth- 
er, they both studied the Scriptures 
from beginning to end, and found 
them to teach the fatherhood of God 
and the ultimate salvation of all men 
through Christ as they felt. Now 
the father was in anguish of soul as 
he learned that Hosea, the most 
talented and promising of any of his 
sons had fallen from grace, and as he 
then believed, would be forever lost, 
should he continue in his present 
condition. 

But Hosea persisted in his investi- 
gation, taking his Bible into the 
fields as he went out to work, read- 
ing it in the spare moments as they 
should occur. Various questions, ac- 
cording to his own testimony, would 
force themselves upon his mind, as 
he would be at work, as ‘‘ Why has 
God made me to desire the salvation 
of all souls?’’ ‘‘Can Nature contra- 
dict the word of God?’’ ‘Can elec- 
tion and reprobation be true?’’ 
‘*Did God foreknow and foreordain 
the condition of his children before 
they were born?’’ ‘These and num- 
erous other questions kept haunting 
him day and night, and as he would 
talk with his father and other Calvin- 
ists, he could get no satisfaction and 
needed help in his straightened cir- 
cumstances. 

At length, after long investigation 
and prayerful study, the light burst 
upon him, in the fact, taught by the 
Bible, nature and reason, that God is 
Father of all souls. As this radiance 
fell upon him, the way in which he 
should walk was made clear. Hence- 
forth he felt that he must not keep 
his belief to himself, and that in a 
humble way he must make it known 
to others. He now cherished kindlier 
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feelings for his father, sisters, and 
brothers. The infinite love of God 
had taken possession of his heart. 
He was moved with the highest 
sense of duty to do all in his power 
to save souls, believing that God 
thus constantly works. 

The ensuing fall he was enabled to 
attend a school in Richmond which 
had been opened by the Quakers. 
He made great progress in pursuing 
critically the English branches. He 
boarded at home, working night and 
morning to help his father. At one 
time, it is related that he was chop- 
ping wood at the door, and he 
chanced to take his Bible from his 
pocket and place it in the end of the 
woodpile that it might be readily at 
hand, which his father saw him do, 
and at once asked him ‘‘ What is 
that book?’’ To which the son re- 
plied, ‘‘A Universalist book.’’ Up- 
on this the father stepped along and 
picked up the book, and lo, it was 
the Bible. The father laid it down, 
and walking away, said not a word. 
But the son did enjoy the jest exceed- 
ingly, all to himself. 

Not long after he finished this term 
of school, an opportunity presented 
itself for him to attend the academy 
at Chesterfield, which, at that time, 
was a popular institution. Here he 
pursued some of the higher branches 
of learning. With his natural abil- 
ity, aptitude, and application, he 
ranked high in his studies, leading 
his class in some branches. As he 
left that school, Principal Logan, in 
charge of it, gave him a good recom- 
mend to teach school. Returning 
to Richmond, he labored for some 
months farming for his brother 
David. Aboyt this date he was 
excommunicated from the Baptist 
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church there, not because of any 
misdemeanor, but for the reason that 
he had come to believe in the ulti- 
mate rescue of all men. He found 
no fault with this treatment. He 
had become accustomed to speak and 
pray in lay meetings; and after his 
expulsion, he continued in the even 
tenor of his way. He already had a 
few sympathizers in his own faith, 
and so he started some meetings, 
holding them in certain homes. One 
of the Baptist deacons became inter- 
ested in these gatherings and soon 
declared himself a Universalist. He 
had a meeting appointed at his house 
and invited Hosea Ballou to preach. 
It is reported that he had a good text, 
but he was considerably embarrassed 
and did not make a success of it. 
Some of the hearers, after the 
meeting, were heard to remark that 
‘‘Hosea better stick to farming, or 


the trade of his father, making spin- 
ning wheels.’’ 


Of course this was 
not a break down, neither was it sat- 
isfactory. Not long afterwards he 
was in Brattleboro, Vt., and friends 
there beset him to preach the follow- 
ing Sunday, which he finally con- 
sented to do. After this meeting his 
friends were disappointed, conclud- 
ing that the young man was not cut 
out to be a preacher. Still it would 
seem that he was resolved upon it 
himself, and so he made the third 
attempt, which was a decided im- 
provement over the othertwo. Like 
Demosthenes, Sheriden, and Patrick 
Henry he was bound to succeed. 

In the fall of «790 Hosea and his 
brother David attended at Oxford, 
Mass., the New 


Convention of 


England General 
Universalists. Iso- 
lated as they had been, this was a 
remarkable event, for here they saw 
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Rev. John Murray, Rev. George 
Richards, and other Universalist 
clergyman. In 1791, they were ina 
convention at the same place, and 
again three years later, which was a 
memorable meeting for its adoption 
of articles of faith and form of church 
government, recommended by the 
Philadelphia convention. These 
were adopted and put into practice 
so far as possible. The Ballous at 
this meeting heard, for the first time, 
Revs. Elhanan Winchester and Joab 
Young. At one service young Hosea 
was induced to preach, and on this 
occasion he related his religious ex- 
perience and captivated all hearts 
present. The effect was such that 
when Mr. Winchester was preaching 
the Jast sermon of the convention, 
the young evangelist being in the 
pulpit, who had preached, while he 
was teaching, a few times in Rhode 
Island, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts to the gratifica- 
tion of all hearing him, refers to 
these facts, saying that we are per- 
suaded this young man, as a teacher 
and preacher, is called to the office of 
the ministry by the Lord, and so I 
press this Bible, taking it from the 
desk, to your heart as the written 
Jehovah.” Upon which Joab Young 
rose and said, ‘‘I charge you preach 
the Word.’ So at the close of this 
meeting, Hosea Ballou found him- 
self unexpectedly ordained to the 
ministry of the gospel. 

Two years later, 1796, we find in 
the records of Hardwick the follow- 
ing: Mr. Hosea Ballou of Hardwick, 
Mass., and Miss Ruth Washburn of 
Williamsburg. We can readily im- 
agine the significance of this which 
was the initiatory step to the marriage 
of the young man and woman. It 
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proved a happy and fortunate union ; 
two truer souls were never wedded ; 
they were one in hand and heart. 
A few months later they were settled 
in Hardwick, where they remained 
for seven years, during which time 
the young minister made remarkable 
progress in theology and spiritual at- 
tainment. 

In these early years of his ministry 
his fame, unconsciously to himself, 
was spreading abroad. Somehow the 
people were being drawn to him, not 
that he was emotional and dogmatic, 
but earnest, considerate, and true to 
his convictions, intensely desirous for 
the truth, and a careful reader and 
student of the Bible. He never gave 
the impression that he was going to 
stand by his doctrine, right or wrong. 
He craved a religion that satisfied 
head and heart, and could be proved 
true by revelation and reason. He 


was derided and bitterly opposed by 
many who differed from him in reli- 


gious belief. He was not naturally 
polemical and disposed to combat and 
criticise unkindly views which dif- 
fered from his own, yet religious tac- 
tics so confronted him that he was 
obliged to parry and ward off the 
thrusts and blows which were turned 
upon him. He had already become 
so familiar with the Scriptures and 
their teachings that he feared tot 
any more than did David opposing 
Goliahs, and was ready to meet them 
wherever Providence appeared to call 
him to battle. The young expounder 
was remarkable in hurling proof-texts 
at the Philistine giants, knocking the 
flooring from under their feet. He 
never lost his temper, or was thrown 
from his base when treating religious 
matters. Frequently the calls were 
made upon him to go here and 
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there, summer and winter, and so he 
traveled long distances in wagon, or 
sleigh, or on horseback through vales 
and over hills to carry good news to 
waiting and perishing souls. He 
preached on Sundays and very fre- 
quently week days. 

He had now developed into a noble 
looking man, six feet tall, weighing 
two hundred pounds, straight as an 
arrow, with a well-balanced head, 
having large perceptive and reflec- 
tive faculties, his eyes blue, and hair 
abundant. His presence was digni- 
fied and impressive. His stated com- 
pensation was five dollars a Sunday. 

During his stay of seven years in 
Hardwick, he had a friendly-written 
discussion with Rev. Joel Foster, 
A. M., of New Salem, pitting Calvin- 
ism against Universalism. In this 
contest Mr. Ballou said, ‘‘I am sat- 
isfied in the idea of a future state of 
discipline in which the impenitent 
are miserable.’’ I know that it has 
often been said that Mr. Ballou be- 
lieved that the sinner received all his 
punishment in this life, but the above 
statement is from Mr. Ballou’s own 
pen. I am aware that Dr. Thomas 
Whitemore, in his history of Mr. 
Ballou, has stated that Hosea Ballou 
did not believe in future retribution. 
We know that Mr. Whitemore, at 
the time he wrote the history of Uni- 
versalism, did not himself believe in 
any discipline after death, and was 
so tenacious of this idea that he did 
not wish to admit that anyone did, 
who believed in the ultimate salva- 
tion of all. Some men are given to 
strong and sweeping statements when 
treating of religious themes. Possi- 
bly Mr. Ballou did not feel to class 
himself with the early restorationists 
of the Elhanan Winchester school, 
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but he was always most emphatic in 
quoting St. Paul’s assertion: ‘‘As a 
man so shall he reap.’ I 
recollect distinctly of hearing Rev. 
Hosea Faxon Ballou, the son of the 
elder Hosea Ballou, who preached 


SOWS, 


Universalism for many years, say 
that his good father always preached 
the certainty of punishment, saying, 
‘That if we did not get it here, we 
would hereafter.’’ His son believed 
in future discipline, or retribution ; 
so Hosea Ballou never be 


classed with those few who 


should 
at one 
time gained the appellation of ‘‘Death 
and Glory Universalists.’’ It is true 
in the early history of the Universal- 
ist church this notion of future disci- 
pline was not made a controversial 
question, but all were classed as Uni- 
versalists who believed in the ulti- 

This was 
especially true of Drs. Williamson, 
Hosea Ballou, 2d, Thayer, Chapin, 
Sawyer, Ryder, and Miner. So far 
as I know this is the case with the 
whole church to-day. 

In 1803 Mr. Ballou and family 
removed to Barnard, Vt., as a centre, 
preaching more or less in Woodstock, 
Bethel, Bridgewater, and Hartland. 
He found many warm friends of Uni- 
versalism in these towns, and many 
others through his ministry were led 
toembrace it. This year he attended 
the United States Convention of Uni- 
versalists held in Winchester, N. H.., 
at which a confession of faith was 
adopted, which remained intact up to 
1897, when some verbal changes in it 
were made. This confession was 
written by Rev. Mr. Ferris and sup- 
ported by Mr. Ballou and others, and 
was finally adopted by a unanimous 
vote. 


About this period Mr. Ballou wrote 


mate safety of all souls. 


his ‘‘ Notes on the Parables,’ 
published them. ‘The parables 
been usually explained literally, and 
Mr. Ballou knew this to be a sad 
mistake, resulting in keeping minds 
in ignorance and forcing upon them 
irreparable loss. Why he was so 
anxious to place minds in the way 
of acquiring knowledge and knowing 
the truth, it was to the end that they 
might not lose opportunity for the 
growth of mind. He believed that 
repentance and the greatest endeavor 
could never make up in this world 
or the world to come for a lost day or 
lost opportunity, and so henceforth 
must remain so much behind what 
it might have been, provided it had 
continually advanced in the exercise 


and 
had 


of its fullest power. As God is un- 
changeable and impartial, he could 
not be induced to prevaricate in the 
least from his law of just compensa- 
tion, always rewarding according to 
deserts. 


In his ‘‘ Treatise on the Parables,”’ 
he could not have the assistance of 
modern travels and investigation, but 
nevertheless he did get at the pith 
of them as interpreted by modern 


scholarship. This work was widely 
circulated and read. 

Mr. Ballou was not all this while 
unmindful of his aged father, how- 
ever pressing his cares and duties. 
Being the youngest child, and the 
father had mothered him so tenderly 
through his early years, that their 
hearts were so interwoven that they 
could not be separated in spirit, and 
letters frequently passed between 
them, and the son visited the father 
whenever it was possible. The Bal- 
lou Dell and the old home there were 
very precious to Hosea. He could 
seem to hear, when far off, the calls 
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there of the wood thrush, the bobo- 
link, and the purling brook bidding 
him come hither. From the Win- 
chester convention he went to see 
his noble sire, preaching the suc- 
ceeding Sunday in the pulpit that 
had been occupied by his father for 
many years, but now the son had 
the father and three brothers as hear- 
ers. Hosea was somewhat confused 
at first, but soon became lost in his 
subject, which was the ‘ Love of 
God.’’ The springs of the mind 
were stirred and they poured tears 
fast down the sire’s cheeks, as elo- 
quent and forceful words fell upon the 
ear, as thoughts flashed and burned, 
setting afire all listening hearts. 

Not long after this experience, the 
venerated father departed this life 
and his remains were tenderly laid 
beside those of his beloved wife and 
the sainted mother. Throughout 


New England at this period Univer- 
salism, as defined by Rev. John Mur- 
ray and his assistant, Rev. Edward 
Mitchel, rested on the basis of the 
Calvinistic ‘‘Scheme.’’ At this date 
most Universalists were Trinitarian 


Calvinists. Mr. Ballou was sur- 
prised at this fact; he felt it was 
not Scriptural and very far from 
being founded upon Christ’s testi- 
mony, and so he was induced to 
write his ‘‘ Treatise on Atonement.’’ 

The prevailing belief then was, 
Mr. Ballou felt, that God created 
man and placed him in Eden, and 
because Adam fell, he involved all 
his posterity in guilt and unending 
gloom, exciting the implacable anger 
of God. So here were God and man 
involved in furious warfare with each 
other. What was to be done? What 
could be done? A scheme was de- 
vised and thought to be supported 
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by the Bible that the Almighty was 
led to become reconciled to some 
men by the death of the second 
person in the Godhead on the cross. 
All men were actually deserving of 
endless torment, but through the 
atoning blood of Christ, God had 
been induced to save all for whom 
Christ died, thereby making 

and virtue commodities of traffic. 

Now, Mr. Ballou had discovered 
that there was not a passage of Scrip- 
ture which spoke of reconciling God 
to man, for he never had been unrec- 
onciled. This he felt was an impos- 
sibility, for God is unchangeable; he 
is, always has been, and always will 
be the Father of all. He had dis- 
covered that man was the runaway, 
and, therefore, had become the un- 
reconciled one, and that Christ so 
loved God and man that he was 
ready and, therefore, did sacrifice 
himself to call man back and make 
him at one with God. Mr. Ballou 
believed that Christ did suffer in the 
flesh for all men, that thereby they 
might be led to God, somewhat simi- 
lar, though in an infinitely higher 
degree, as a mother suffers and even 
dies to save her children. There is 
no buying and selling here, Mr. 
Ballou felt, but doing right on the 
ground of right and duty. 

This treatise is a remarkable work, 
especially when we consider the age 
in which it was written. It is as 
strong and logical, if not as classical, 
as “ Butler’s Analogy.’’ “ His meth- 
od of expression is very similar to 
that of the great Lincoln in his home- 
ly talk,’’ of whom Lowell quaintly 
said, ‘‘After hearing him the Ameri- 
can people heard themselves think- 
ing aloud.”’ 

In this work he treats of the unity 


sin 
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of God and the lordship of Christ 
long before the cultured Channing 
treated of the Oneness of God, or the 
Unitarian sect had a being. He ex- 
plained vicarious sacrifice a quarter 
of a century before Horace Bushnell 
produced his work on the same sub- 
ject and very much after the same 
manner, but in a more erudite style; 
or still later, Henry Ward Beecher 
preached with tremendous emphasis 
the same doctrine; and still later 
Dr. Lyman Abbott has declared the 
same teaching, as if it were some- 
thing just revealed to gifted minds. 
Mr. Ballou’s treatise was as a beacon 
set on the mountain to throw its light 
far over the landscape, or as a flame 
from the lighthouse to flare far out over 
the sea. It is Scriptural and loyal to 
the testimony of prophet and apostle. 
Its teachings are being widely inter- 
woven into the theology of the pres- 
ent age. In a few years after its 
publication the whole Universalist 
church came to accept its views, hav- 
ing declared them true without let 
or abatement. 

After a settlement of six years in 
Barnard, Mr. Ballou settled in Ports- 
mouth. Portsmouth was then a 
large and promising village. He 
was pledged $800 a year, being a 
large salary for those days. He soon 
found that his lines had not fallen 
upon a bed of roses. As he held 
forth what he believed to be the 
truth, he was attacked on every 
hand, and represented by religious 
teachers and in public gatherings, as 
being akin to the satanic majesty. 
He was forced by request and cir- 
cumstances to discuss and treat exe- 
getically biblical questions, but he 
was always courteous and lenient 
towards those who differed from him. 
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He never indulged in any slang or 
sarcasm, but was remarkable for sup- 
porting his arguments by Scripture 
quotations. It was frequently said 
of him that he knew the Bible by 
heart. If any passage or text was 
quoted, he could tell at once its au- 
thor, book, and chapter. Hitherto 
he had been required to prepare but 
one sermon a Sunday, as he could 
use the same in his itinerary, but in 
Portsmouth it was two discourses 
each Sabbath, and as he preached 
without notes, but never extempora- 
neously, he found it necessary to 
apply himself, without stint, for he 
aimed to give his people something 
new at every service. He had many 
funerals to attend, and opponents 
would watch him, trying to pick 
some flaw with what he said, and 
would often ask him to explain pub- 
licly, or by letter, what he had taught. 
In this settlement he was challenged 
to public discussion with the leading 
clergymen of the village, but he was 
equal to the emergency and lost no 
ground, when it appeared as though 
the odds were against him. He was 
here during the War of 1812, and 
proved himself a true patriot and de- 
fender of his country. He came to 
be regarded a gifted man, natural in 
speech, fluent, idiomatic, not book- 
ish, but far from being classic. 

In 1815, being forty-five years of 
age, he left Portsmouth to settle in 
Salem, Mass. There was great de- 
pression of business after the war, 
and Mr. Ballou’s efforts were in the 
direction of good cheer and hope, 
demonstrating that if earthly treas- 
ures failed, spiritual riches would 
not take to themselves wings and fly 
away, and therefore the great strife 
should be for the latter, thereby 
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growing soul-capacity and character. 
Salem, at this period, was a weird 
city, and had been from its early his- 
tory, being given to superstition and 
witchcraft. Nota few were inclined 
to regard Mr. Ballou as from the 
fiery pit, harboring many evil spirits. 
So pamphlets were published under 
pseudonyms and circulated exten- 
sively, representing him as an im- 
poster and deceiver. One minister 
made a public attack upon him 
whom Mr. Ballou so met as to cause 
him at once to subside and hold his 
peace ever after. 

Here he was called upon to defend 
the authenticity of divine revelation, 
which had been denied by one Mr. 
Abner Kneeland, 
popular preacher in various parts 
of the country. Mr. Ballou gained 
many laurels in this defence. This 
victory, with the previous honors, won 


who had been a 


by persistent and Christian endeavor, 
placed him now at the front of the 
Universalist ministry. 


He was prov- 
ing himself the doctrinal defender 
of his church. He won many new 
converts to his faith while in Salem. 
With deep regret on the part of his 
people and himself, from a sense of 
duty, he removed from Salem to 
Boston, to commence work there on 
the first Sunday in January, 1818. 
Forty-four years before John Murray 
was stoned in an old meeting-house, 
occupying the site of the one in which 
Mr. Ballou was preaching. As Mr. 
Murray picked up the stone which 
had lodged in his pulpit, he said, 
‘We confess the argument is solid 
and weighty, but it is neither Script- 
ural nor convincing.’’ 

Mr. Murray was a Trinitarian Uni- 
versalist and believed in the expia- 
tory sacrifice of Christ, while Mr. 
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Ballou was a Unitarian Universalist 
and believed the vicarious suffering 
of Christ to be the means by which 
to exhibit the great love of God for 
his children. He was warmly wel- 
comed to Boston by his own people, 
but was stared at and scoffed by the 
masses. He was considered gener- 
ally as a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
Still there was a popular tide from 
the first Sunday he preached there, 
which kept setting towards his 
To accommodate the 
througs that desired to hear him, he 


church. 


usually preached three times each 
Sabbath. His ministry in 
commenced with and 
tinued thus for more than a score 
and half years. 


Boston 


vigor con- 


As he began his work in Boston 
Universalist so- 
cieties in the state and some twelve 
ministers, but he lived to see more 
than a hundred preachers settled in 
the Bay state, and a larger number 
of societies. It was not long before 
he came to be looked upon in Boston 
as a man ot strength. While he was 
discreet, he was fearless; while he 
was ready to speak, he was a dili- 
gent student; he made every day tell 
to his advancement and growth in 
knowledge. He never gloried in 
himself, or was puffed up by any 
achievement of his own. All praise 
for human success, he felt, was due 
to God. After he had preached 
what others called a great sermon, 
he never could regard it such; how- 
ever, every speech he made and 
every discourse he delivered had 
some special point tothem. He sel- 
dom failed hitting the mark aimed 
at. After he was settled in Boston 
every week one of his sermons was 
published and freely distributed. 


there were sixteen 
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In 1819, with Mr. Henry Bowen, 
he started the Weekly Magazine and 
Ladies’ Miscellany, which was soon 
changed into a Universalist maga- 
zine, edited by Mr. Ballou. This 
was the first Universalist newspaper 
published in America. From this 
date till his death, he was either as- 
sistant editor or contributor to some 
periodical. He never wrote unless 
he had something to say, and as we 
look over his published sermons it 
becomes evident that they were the 
outcome of study and careful prepa- 
ration; they are direct, positive, de- 
vout, and strictly Christian, arrayed 
in plain English. While they have 
not the classic touch of a Blair, ora 
Swing, or Farrar, they are not to be 
surpassed in 
thought. 


genius and profound 
For sixty years he stood 
upon the walls of Zion, proclaining 
what he believed from the depths of 


his soul, to be the truth of God. He 


was sent, it does seem, to be a special 
interpreter of the fatherhood of God 


and the brotherhood of man. The 
Bible was his textbook, commentary, 
and authority on all questions of doc- 
trine; his sole object was to teach 
the truth. That he was largely suc- 
cessful is made plain from the fact 
that he sustained himself for so long 
a period, as a devout Christian man 
amidst the bitterest opposition and 
during the intensest religious war- 
fare in the history of our country. 
Horace Bushnell said of him, just 
after his death, ‘‘ No other man has 
done so much to change and soften 
New England theology as Hosea 
Ballou.’’ Wherever he preached 
after he became famous, the people 
pressed to hear him, and they were 
certain to understand his thought. 


His off-hand manner of preaching 
xxvii—25 
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just met the demands of the age. 
His theme was sure to be the gospel 
of Christ. He never made any at- 
tempt to invent a new gospel. He 
was too wise to tear down the Old 
or New Testament. On their foun- 
dation he built his faith. Christ was 
the chief corner-stone of his religion. 
All who heard him could but feel he 
is true to his conviction. In spirit 
he was genial, tender, and loving as 
a child. 

In his preparation for the pulpit 
he was careful, studious, and thor- 
ough ; in delivery he was thoughtful, 
self-possessed, dignified, and calmly 
eloquent ; intellect, not emotion, con- 
trolled him; he was logical, positive, 
and convincing; he felt responsible 
to God, not to man ; he dared to pre- 
sent the truth. This quality of soul 
is what especially perpetuates his 
name. This feature is what makes 
him, like Latimer and Knox, live. 
Such characters always move the age 
in which they exist. 

The ground principles of Univer- 
salism, as developed by Hosea Bal- 
lou, remain unchanged, which are 
that God will finally have all men 
saved from sin through Christ, who 
will reign till every soul, having been 
disciplined and punished for every 
sin committed, either in this life or 
the life to come, shall return to God. 

Of course the main points of his 
theology have been explained, illus- 
trated, and seemingly somewhat mod- 
ified by Drs. Hosea Ballou, 2d, T. J. 
Sawyer, T. B. Thayer, E. Fisher, E. H. 
Chapin, A. A. Miner, and others. 

At the beginning of his ministry 
he was timid and original; at ifs me- 
ridian he was sound and strong; and 
at eighty he was wise and profound. 

He was pastor of the School Street 
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Church for thirty-four years. After 
he had crossed the line of seventy, 
many of his people felt that he 
should have an assistant, and Rev. 
T. C. Adams was secured for a sea- 
son, and afterwards Rev. H. B. Soule 
was junior pastor for a while, but in 
1846 Rev. E. H. Chapin was duly set- 
tled as a colleague. He was gladly 
welcomed by the senior pastor as well 
as by the laymen. Mr. Chapin had 
come to be regarded one of the most 
eloquent preachers in New England. 
Large numbers flocked to hear him, 
but in two years he was called to a 
pulpit in New York which soon be- 
came renowned throughout the na- 
tion. In 1848 Rev. A. A. Miner was 
Mr. Chapin’s successor, who was 
equal to the demands. Mr. Ballou 
soon came to regard him a preacher 
after his own mind and heart. The 
relation between them was soon that 
of father and son. It was not long 
before Dr. Miner came to be con- 
sidered a preacher of strength in 
Boston. A great leader is certain to 
multiply his stock. This was par- 
ticularly true of Hosea Ballou. In 
his trail followed Dr. Thomas White- 
more, for many years the famous 
editor of the 7rumpet; Dr. Lucius 
Page, a scholar and Biblical com- 
mentator; Dr. Hosea Ballou 2d, the 
editor of the Universalist E-xpasitor, 
which afterwards was merged into 
the Universalist Quarterly, and later 
president of Tufts college up to his 
death; Rev. John Boyden, who was 
for thirty years minister and pastor 
in Woonsocket, R. I. 

These, as well as other preachers, 
were virtually spiritual sons of Hosea 
Ballou, all having been born into the 
light of the Gospel through his life 
and teaching. 
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His own sons, born of his bone 
and flesh, were equally his spiritual 
sons. Hosea Faxon proclaimed the 
faith of the father for some forty 
years in Whitingham and Wilming- 
ton, Vermont; Massena Berthier 
preached Universalism for a quarter 
of a century in Stoughton, Massa- 
chusetts; Maturin Murray devoted 
himself to literary pursuits, writing 
up his travels of nearly all parts of 
the world. He was always filial and 
loyal to his parentage, as he fully 
illustrates in the biography of his 
father and his family. 

Hosea Ballou was a leader in his 
home as well as abroad. His spirit 
especially expressed itself in his 
family. He and his companion were 
always one in act and spirit, being 
tender and affectionate to each other. 
To them were born eleven children ; 
two of these passed up higher in 
infancy, while six daughters and 
three sons lived to grow up and be- 
come useful members of society. All 
revered father and mother up to 
the very last. As their parents be- 
came advanced in years, the chil- 
dren watched over them and guarded 
them most lovingly. It is not strange 
that it should have been thus, when 
we know the spirit which actuated 
the father in his home, and which he 
imparted to other friends for the gov- 
ernment of children, as expressed in 
the following : 

‘‘ When giving your children com- 
mands, be careful that you speak 
with becoming dignity as if not only 
the right, but the wisdom also, to 
command was with you. Be cautious 
that you never give your commands 
in a loud voice, or in haste. When 
you have occasion to rebuke, be 
careful to do it with manifest kind- 
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ness. 


When you are obliged to deny 
the request that your child may 
make, do not allow yourself to do it 
with severity. It is enough for the 
dear little ones to be 
they want, without being nearly 
knocked down with a sharp voice 
ringing in their tender ears. You 
will find that they will imbibe your 
spirit and manners. They will treat 
one another as you treat them. If 
you speak harshly, they will, when 
they have formed their habits, treat 
you with unkind and unbecoming 
replies. If you treat your little ones 
with tenderness, you will fix love in 
their hearts; they will love one an- 
other; they will imitate the conver- 
sation they hear from the tenderest 
friends that children have on earth.’’ 

In 1850, near the close of his eight- 
ieth year, Mr. Ballou preached his 
valedictory discourse to his church ; 
however, it was not intended to be 
his last sermon, but it was the last 
one he committed to writing. His 
text was from 2 Peter 1:15, ‘‘I will 
endeavor that ye may be able after 
my decease to have these things con- 
stantly in remembrance.’’ This ser- 
mon was a review of the past and the 
progress made in religious and social 
affairs during his ministry. He em- 
phasized the Divine Sovereignty and 
Fatherhood of God as the sure helps 
and support in all trials and condi- 
tions of human life. 

In the fall of he made a 
journey by rail and carriage to his 
old home. It was in October when 
nature had donned her most brilliant 
colors; the air was loaded with ex- 
hilarating tonics. Leaving the rail- 
road at Fitzwilliam he rode in open 
carriage. The roadsides were bor- 
dered with goldenrod, and as he 


denied what 
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came to the woods the spruces and 
hemlocks dropped their boughs of 
balsam close about him; beeches and 
maples waved their branches of gold 
and scarlet. From each hilltop 
gained, the descending sun was 
throwing floods of light upon the 
heights and into the vales, casting 
reflections down and up to him of 
almost celestial hues, making his 
heart to leap for joy and thanks- 
giving. As he came in sight of the 
scenes of his boyhood, resplendent 
with the sunset glow, he could ex- 
press his gladness and joy only by 
keeping silence and communing with 
God. Now he was old, then and 
there he was young; now God was 
very close unto him, then he was afar 
off; now God is the Father of all, 
then he loved the few and hated, as 
he felt, the many. Ballou Dell still 
continued to be the dearest spot to 
him on earth. Here were the graves 
of his beloved father and mother. 
Here were a few friends left of his 
boyhood; his heart yearned to see 
them all. 

He reached his destination in 
safety, and in the course of a few 
days saw all his old friends remain- 
ing in the flesh; visited the graves 
of his parents and those of many 
old acquaintances; made many new 
friends, and on Sunday he preached, 
not as a boy, ‘‘ but such a man as 
Paul the aged,’’ and was like the 
great apostle in word and demonstra- 
tion ; minds were enlightened, hearts 
were fed; the crowd present blest 
God for the day, the occasion and 
the preached word. That day will 
never be forgotten, and many a re- 
port of it has. no doubt, been borne 
to heaven, as souls have passed into 
the beautiful light. 
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Ir. Ballou expressed himself at 
the time, as glad that he had been 
born in Richmond, a town upon 
which nature had poured from her 
cornucopia unsurpassed beauties and 
bounties. He was thankful, more- 
over, that he was a son of New 
Hampshire, noted for its men and 
women, its schools and churches. 

As he returned to Boston from this 
visit, bearing good tidings to wife, 
children, and friends, he made them 
feel that they would return to heaven 
in due time, the happier and the bet- 
ter, because of the added joys to the 
heart of their cherished friend from 
his visit to Richmond. 

In May, 1852, it was my privilege 
to be in Boston Anniversary Week 
and at the Universalist Festival in 
Boylston Hall, which was elegantly 
adorned with flowers, plants, and 
flags. Prof. F. Tweed, 
of Tufts college, was in the chair. 
After a feast upon the good and 
abundant things for the body, the 
president announced a toast in be- 
half of the clergy, calling upon Rev. 
Starr King to respond. As the 
slender man rose, with his boy face 
and flaxen hair, it seemed as though 
we should not get much from that 
call. But at once scintillations of 
fire began to drop from his lips, clear 
cut, rhetorical sentences, logic with 
a hammer to drive it home; pro- 
found, electrifying thoughts fell thick 
and fast upon the audience. As Mr. 
King sat down he was no longer a 
little man, but-a giant in intellect 
and heart. 

The next toast was ‘‘ Our country 
and the Empire state in particular.”’ 
Dr. E. H. Chapin of New York was 
called to respond. A flood of elo- 
quence was all at once dashed upon 
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the vast congregation. Oh, such a 
speech, pathetic, dramatic, convinc- 
ing, soul-piercing and uplifting, fell 
from his lips. The vast audience 
drew a long breath as the speaker 
attained his climax and period. 
The next toast was, ‘‘ Our denomi- 
national fathers, we honor them for 
what they were, are, and for what 
their life-power shall be in the strife 
and progress of the future.’’ The 
veteran, Hosea Ballou, was asked for 
a response. A man tall, slim, and 
straight, with a face as fair as 
a child's, head high and frontal, 
crowned with hair white as snow, be- 
gan to speak by quoting from the 
Scriptures, how ‘‘A handful of corn 
fell in the earth on the tops of the 
mountains, the fruit thereof shall 
shake like Lebanon and fill the val- 
leys.’’ The speaker continued, say- 
ing, ‘‘I have lived to see this ful- 
filled. The few kernels of spiritual 
corn which were scattered into the 
soil of our Mount Zion, took root, 
blossomed, and are yielding sixty 
and a hundredfold. Fifty years ago, 
I little dreamed that I should be 
permitted to see such a sight as my 
eyes now behold. From a few be- 
lieving souls in the great salvation, 
we have grown to a_ respectable 
Christian body. The Fatherhood of 
God, the Sonship of Christ, and the 
Brotherhood of man, are bringing 
minds out of darkness into marvel- 
ous light; are converting the king- 
doms of this world into the kingdom 
of our Lord. Our chief concern 
should be, brethren, to live our faith 
so as to let our light shine before 
men and to glorify our Father in 
heaven.’’ For twenty minutes this 
venerable man spoke after this man- 
ner, causing hearts to burn and re- 
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spond amen. All who enjoyed that 
festive occasion could not refrain 
from thanking God that it had been 
their privilege to see and hear once 
more Father Ballou, who had fought 
the good fight and gained the vic- 
tory. His thought was clear, his 
sentences complete, his expression 
eloquent, and his mein graceful. No 
one after hearing him could question 
his sincerity or profoundness, and 
would not admit that he was quick to 
perceive, keen to analyze, cogent in 
reasoning, honest in purpose, and al- 
together consecrated to the work of 
the Gospel. 

The following month he was pre- 
paring to attend the Massachusetts 
State Convention of Universalists at 
Plymouth on the second of June, and 
while doing so he was taken ill and 
soon took his bed. His devoted wife 
was an invalid at the time, and on 
the morning of June the seventh, 
Hosea Ballou passed from the mortal 
to the immortal. 
burial 
School 


On the ninth his 
service took place at the 
Street church, Dr. A. A. 
Miner preaching the sermon. The 
procession from the church following 
his remains to Mount 
immense. 

So in triumph Hosea Ballou de- 
parted this life. 
have entered. 
to harvest. 
the 


Auburn was 


Into his labors we 
He planted for others 
His was the toil, ours 
inheritance. While we rejoice 
in the heritage, let us freshen the 
memory of his virtues and honor him 
as a worthy and gifted son of New 
Hampshire, realizing that the secret 
of his power lay in his ever seeking 
for the truth and ever dispensing 
what he believed to be the truth. 
Others surpassed him in eloquence ; 
many were ahead of him in scholar- 
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ship; but none excelled him in intui- 
tive perception of the truth and a 
conscientious regard for justice and 
the right. His emphatic questions 
were, Is this right? Is it just? 
When these were affirmatively an- 
swered his Puritanic sense of duty 
pushed him onward. He was op- 
timistic, never failing to see the good 
and to appreciate it; and was pessi- 
mistic so far as to see the evil and 
despise it, always believing that right, 
however, would triumph in the end 
over wrong. God to him was the 
only Almightiness in the universe. 
He so wrought this idea into the 
nerve and fiber of his long life of in- 
tellectual and spiritual labor as to 
render him famous 
builder. 

Lamartine has said: ‘‘ There are 
certain men nature has endowed with 
distinct privileges. Their ambition, 


as a religious 


instead of being the offspring of a 
passion, is the emanation of mental 


power. They do not aspire, but they 
mount by an irresistible force, as the 
a€rostatic globe rises above the ele- 
ment higher than itself, by the sole 
superiority of specific ascendency.’’ 
Thus among the favored few Hosea 
Ballou stands preeminent. Star after 
star may dim; stone after stone may 
crumble into dust; the names of 
kings and warriors may be forgotten, 
but as long as human hearts shall 
anywhere pant, or human tongues 
shall anywhere plead for the love of 
God and the salvation of man, minds 
will enshrine the memory of Hosea 
Ballou with freshest wreaths of love 
and gratitude. 

Men are pleased to stand by the 
small stone inserted in the pavement 
of the Parliament square, near St. 
Giles’s church in Edinburgh, for it 
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marks the grave of John Knox who 
dared, in spite of queen and high 
majesty, to preach and live what he 
felt to be right in the sight of God. 
Men are delighted to look upon the 
tomb of Martin Luther at Witten- 
burg, Germany, who was brave 
enough to tear off the monkish cowl 
and go to the Diet of Worms, though 
‘* Every tile on the roof-top were a 
devil.’’ Men are glad to bend over 
the grave of John Wesley near City 
Road Chapel cemetery, marked by a 
marble slab, who always acted on the 
principle which he laid down for 
others: “‘ Make all you can by indus- 
try; save all ‘you can by economy ; 
give all you can by liberality ;’’ 
who passed behind the sur- 
rounded by friends, exclaiming, 
‘The best of all is, God is with us.’’ 
Men esteem it a great privilege to 
visit the grave of Frederick W. Rob- 
ertson in the Extra-Mural cemetery 
at Brighton, Eng., who preached so 
many great sermons to a small con- 
gregation, marvelous for their intel- 
lectuality, philosophy, and spiritual- 


and 
veil, 
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ity; and on whose monument have 
been placed by his friends, his own 
words, spoken at the burial of a noble 
man, ‘‘ We have lost him as a man, 
gained him as a spirit ; for just where 
the human ends, the divine begins.’’ 
Men are gratified to visit the grave 
of Hosea Ballou at Mount Auburn, 
who lived and died endeavoring to 
show that God is the Father of all 
souls and Christ the ultimate Saviour 
of all men. 

While walking the sacred retreats 
where rest the mortality of gifted 
men, we find naught that is perma- 
nent and satisfying; still, as we 
take a backward and forward look 
through the vista of the centuries, by 
some irresistible instinct and soul 
power we behold these men still liv- 
ing, working out honor and glory in 
the temple of the Most High. Some- 
how, through Christianity, their in- 
dividuality and identity are brought 
to light and immortalized as co-work- 
ers with the Father and Son, bidding 
us and all, ‘‘Come up higher,’’ in 
thought, spirit, culture, and life. 


ON A HILLSIDE. 


By Laura Garland Carr. 


Come, sit on this bowlder, the warn sun is shining, 
The woods are in autumn array, 

The woodbines, with scarlet, the elm trees are twining 
And barberry clusters are gay. 

Ripe apples, like cannon balls heaped, are all ready 
To bombard the cold winter days. 

From out ghostly corn-fields the pumpkins beam steady 
With comforting hints in their rays. 


[Look there—down the highway ! 


What cumbersome wain ! 


Oh, thrashers are coming to thrash out the grain! ] 
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The haws of the wild rose are gleaming like cherries— 
They huddle close down in the dell, 

The bayberry bushes are blue with ripe berries, 
How spicy their spiky leaves smell ! 

The beeches are dropping their nuts in good measure 
All bristling with burs—to the ground, 

The wild vines no longer are guarding their treasure, 
Its purple may quickly be found. 


{The thrashers are turning. They take the barn lane. 
What clanking and rattle of tackle and chain! | 


The old pasture carpet looks threadbare and faded 
But juniper mats spread their green, 

Where sunflowers gaily—a proud troop,—paraded 
Now round shouldered veterans are seen. 

Three crows fly across cawing loud in derision, 
The chicadees giggle in glee, 

The squirrels are after their winter provision 
And scamper from stone heap to tree. 


{The thrashers! The thrashers! What racket they make ! 
Their loud, strident voices the wild echoes wake. 

There is stirring and whirring of shafting and wheel, 

The snorting of horses, the flashing of steel. ] 


Hark! The crack of a gun! There’s a stir in the bushes ! 
A smoke puff creeps up from the dell. 

Now out from the alders the brindle cow pushes 
Her broad horns and jangles her bell. 

What can Jack have found? There is furious barking ! 
A woodchuck? He makes the air hum. 

There’s sure to be fun when he goes out a larking— 
For Jack—that is—woodchucks are dumb. 


{That’s a clear, happy laugh! Oh, the thrashers are gay ! 
More chaff than from wheat will be scattered to-day. | 


The barn cat is stealing away through the clover— 
The din jars his sensitive ear. 

The pens of the turkeys and hens have run over 
And scattered their flocks far and near. 

Across, o’er the ridges, just see pony scurry ! 
No harness, no. bridle to tease ! 

The jov of a gallop alone bids him hurry 
And fling out his mane to the breeze. 


{ The thrasher is quiet. The horses are stalled. 
That means it is noon and that dinner is called. | 
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By Laura Harlan. 


PE CAMPBELL came out 

upon the piazza of the Lodge 

into the wondrous glory of 

Christmas morning in the 
mountains. ‘The valley beneath her, 
the hills on her own level, the tower- 
ing peaks in the distance, all were 
arrayed in the spotless white of new- 
fallen snow. For twenty-four hours 
the storm had whirled and beaten 
and dashed through all the North 
Country, but now, upon the year’s 
most tender anniversary, Nature was 
again calm and serene. From grand 
old Lafayette the brilliant sun was 
reflected in dazzling splendor, and a 
thousand other points within the cir- 
cle of view gleamed like the facets of 
The crisp air made 


a living jewel. 
the blood dance in the veins, though 
it was so still that the smoke from 
the village chimneys, far below, rose 
straight towards the cloudless sky. 


” 


‘‘Isn’t it grand, aunt ?’’ said the 
girl, as the door behind her opened 
once more and a much befurred and 
bewrapped personage ventured out. 

“Grand enough, I suppose,” was the 
reply, “ but how fearfully cold! I do 
wish we were snug at home in Boston. 
And this storm has blockaded us so 
that we cannot even hear from there 
for days. Hope! Hope! What 
possessed you to drag me off up 
here in the dead of winter? Your 
freaks will be the death of me yet.’’ 

The girl laughed gaily. ‘‘ Why, 
this experience is doing you a world 
of good, auntie,” she said. “A week 
in the mountains now is worth a 
whole winter of symphony concerts 


and Harvard lectures; or a whole 
summer of life here in a crowded 
hotel. we have the whole 
panorama to ourselves. It is like a 
performance of grand opera for just 
two royal auditors.’’ 

The older woman smiled remini- 
scently. ‘‘ Last summer you did not 
seem so anxious to be alone,’’ 
said. 


Now 


she 
‘‘Or, at least those college 
boys did not allow you to be. I 
wonder—’’ 

The girl interrupted her with some- 
thing of relief in her tones. ‘‘ Oh, 
auntie!’’ she cried. ‘‘Some one is 
coming up the hill. He must be on 
snowshoes. I'll run and get the 
glass.”’ 

With the aid of a field-glass a man 
could be seen plainly toiling labori- 
ously up the long incline. He had 
on snowshoes, as Hope had surmised, 
and with their aid he was able to 
make his way, after a fashion, along 
the drifted opening where lay the 
deep-buried highway. A good-sized 
pack was strapped upon his back. 

‘*It’s Mr. Russell, the expressman 
at the village,’’ Hope announced, 
after careful scrutiny. ‘‘ He must be 
bringing our Christmas presents up 
tous. Isn't it good of him ?”’ 

“Well, I never supposed we should 
get any presents way up here in the 
woods,’’ commented her aunt, ‘‘ but 
if we are really to have some I hope 
there will be a lively novel and a box 
of Huyler’s for me. I need some- 
thing to counteract the high think- 
ing and plain living you have been 
enforcing upon me of late.’’ 
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They had not long to wait before 
the young giant from the valley 
reached the foot of the long steps 
that led down from the Lodge. His 
beard was white with frost and his 
blue eyes twinkled above cheeks that 
had been stung red by the biting cold. 

‘‘Merry Christmas, he 

‘*Here’s a few of your pres- 
Most of ’em are too heavy to 
bring until the team can get through, 
but I picked out a dozen that I could 
pack up here so's you would n't for- 
get what day it was.”’ 

Before Hope and her aunt were 
half through their expressions of 
thanks he had turned and was off on 
the return, proceeding much faster, 
though more carefully, than on the 
ascent. Then the ladies hastened in- 
doors, unfastened the bulky package 
with impatient haste, and soon had 
its contents sorted out. Happily the 
novel and the candy for auntie were 
speedily discovered, and with a sigh 
of content she settled down in an 
chair before the brisk flames 


? 


ladies ! 
cried. 
ents. 


easy 


that crackled in the huge fireplace. 
The larger number of the pack- 
ages were addressed to Hope and 
she looked them all over leisurely 
before opening any of them, prolong- 
ing the pleasure like a child with a 


When, at last, she 
removed the wrappings from one she 
uttered an exclamation of such un- 
feigned pleasure that her aunt looked 
up with interest. 

The girl held in her hands a framed 
photograph. It was a picture of a 
sullen sea, breaking in surf upon a 
long, wide beach which ran back to 
wooded hills and bluffs. A little city 
of tents skirted the land side of the 
beach. Here and there upon the 
sand were scattered men, singly and 


box of bonbons. 
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in groups, busily engaged in turning 
the beach, literally, upside down. In 
the foreground of the picture was a 
young man in high boots, shovel in 
hand, principally prominent because 
of his once white sweater with a col- 
lege initial upon it. 

The frame was of wood, evidently 
whittled out with a jackknife from a 
pine board. In each of its corners 
was glued a little bottle filled with 
sparkling grains of gold dust. En- 
closed in the package was a note 
which Hope read, while her aunt ex- 
amined the picture. 

‘* Dear Miss Hope,’’ ran the note. 
‘This is the most suitable holiday 
remembrance that I can devise up 
here in the wilderness. If it will 
keep me a tiny lodging somewhere in 
a far corner of your heart, that is all 
I could wish. For, you must know, 
in spite of what you said last sum- 
mer, I still have hope that some day 
Hope will have me. And I have one 
hope now, the Hope claim, back in 
Boston gulch. Your Jack.’’ 

‘‘ That present is just like Jack 
Hall,’’ said Aunt Mary, as she 
handed back the picture, a *‘ clever 
idea with Jack Hall very prominent 
in it. What else have got, 
Hope ?”’ 

Hope was busy finding out. 

The smallest package in the pile 
was her next choice, and the removal 
of the outer wrappings disclosed a 
monogrammed jewel case. Hope 
touched the spring, and as the lid 
flew back looked down—at herself. 

A miniature on ivory, framed with 
brilliants, formed as striking a con- 
trast to her first present as could be 
imagined. 

‘*Miss K. 


’ 


you 


two of 
‘“*T am send- 


has painted 


these,’’ said the note. 
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ing you one as a bribe to allow me to 
keep the other. In Wall street, you 
know, we need Hope more than any- 
where else in the world; and I must 
have you in spite of what you said 
last summer.”’ 

‘Well, Harry 
making money,’’ was Aunt Mary’s 
comment on this gift. ‘‘ That cost 
him a thousand dollars at the least.’’ 

One by one the other ‘‘ returns of 
the seasons’’ were disclosed until 
but a single package remained, and 
that when opened revealed a won- 
drous fan made from the feathers of 
some strange bird. The handle was 
of scent-bearing wood, polished and 
carved and weighted so as to stand 
upright when the glory of the fan 
was outspread. The manner of this 
was explained in the accompanying 
note : 

‘* You may be interested to know,” 
it said, ‘‘that the weight in the han- 
dle of the fan is a bullet that the 
surgeon dug out just over my heart a 
month or so ago. The wound sent 
me off my head at the time and I 
fancy I said some inexcusable things. 
At any rate the surgeon delights in 
reminding me that I can never be 
shot in the heart, because, he says, I 
confided in him that I gave my heart 
away last summer. Well. that’s true. 
As my old namesake said somewhere 
in his Psalms, ‘Hope possesseth my 
heart.’—David.”’ 

‘*Didn’t you get anything from 
Nathan Jenks?’’ asked auntie, hav- 
ing arrived at a.convenient stopping 
place in her novel, and having com- 
pleted a mental inventory of her 
niece’s gifts. 

‘* No, aunt, ’’ replied the girl with 
an unnecessary flush, ‘‘ but there is 
probably something from him down 


Greeley must be 


” 


at the village. Mr. Russell brought 
only a few of the things, you know.’’ 

‘“Hump! Any present a country 
parson could give you would n’t be 
so heavy but what the expressman 
could bring it. I don’t believe you 
will get a thing from him and I hope 
to gracious you'll not. I verily be- 
lieve you dragged me up here so as 
to be somewhere near him, and he 
has n't so much as called. 
such fools about men! ”’ 

‘*Tt is very foolish of you to talk 
like that, aunt,” replied Rose sharply. 
But the rift had come in the lute, 
and there was little of the true 
Christmas peace in the girl’s heart as 
she sat by the window and watched 
the score of men and horses break 
out the drifted highway. 

Hardly had the long road up the 
hill been cleared when 


Girls are 


a covered 


sleigh, drawn by a span of powerful 


horses, made the ascent and drew up 
at the Lodge entrance. The driver 
fastened his horses, accepted the in- 
vitation to enter and warm himself, 
and then stated his errand. 

‘‘T am Dr. Hunter of Lincoln,’’ he 
said. ‘‘In the hospital at the lumber 
camp there is a very sick man who 
calls night and day for ‘Hope.’ Un- 
less he can be quieted and get natu- 
ral sleep I fear he will die. Miss 
Campbell, I think his life is in your 
hands.”’ 

‘In my hands? 
the girl in protest, 
man? | 

‘‘ Nathan Jenks,’’ replied the doc- 
tor. 

Hope turned pale and grasped at a 
chair for support; then, in an in- 
stant, rallied. ‘‘I will go with you, 
doctor, of course,’’ she said. “I will 
be ready in five minutes.’’ 


Oh, no!”’ 
‘* Who 


cried 
is the 
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Doctor Hunter bowed her from the 
room and turned to meet the flood 
of questions on the elder lady’s lips. 
The story he told was this: 

Nathan Jenks, minister of a strug- 
gling church in a nearby town, came 
often to the lumber camp to hold 
simple services and to help the men 
His 
last visit was just at the beginning 
of the great storm which speedily 
imprisoned him at the camp. After 
the blizzard had raged for hours, and 
all the scattered crews had fought 
their way to the cabins, it was dis- 


in whatsoever way he could. 


covered that one man was missing. 
All who 
search 


were able turned out to 
the wanderer, Nathan 
Jenks among the number. The quest 
was long and perilous, and one af- 
ter the other all the little knots of 
searchers returned 


for 


empty handed. 
All but the minister, and he, at last, 
staggered into hailing distance of the 
camp, carrying the insensible and 
half-frozen body of the lumberman 
in his arms. al- 
as the rescued. 
Both were put in the hospital, and 
there they had remained on the 
verge between life and death. 

Aunt Mary listened attentively to 
the doctor’s recital. ‘‘It was _ he- 
roic,’’ she said, when the story was 
ended. “Mr. Jenks must be a brave 
and good man. But I do wish he 


The rescuer was 
most as exhausted 


had called for some one but my niece 
in his delirium. 


You cannot appre- 
ciate my position, but—’’ 

me,’’ interrupted Dr. 
Hunter, “but perhaps I can. When 
I was at the Harvard Medical school 
I saw not infrequently at Cambridge 
Mrs. Mary Bradford Standish of 
Brookline, and her beautiful niece, 
Miss Campbell. They came, you 


‘* Pardon 
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will remember, to visit Miss Camp- 
bell’s cousin and Miles 
Standish, ’96.’’ 

At the name the woman started 
violently, then bit her lips till the 
blood came. “ Yes,” she said faintly. 

‘*So I came to know from college 
gossip,’’ continued the doctor, ‘‘ that 
Mrs. Standish planned for her rich 
and lovely niece a brilliant interna- 
tional match. Then, up here in the 
wilderness, I lost sight of you until 
last summer when I heard of Miss 
Campbell as the belle of the moun- 
tains, and Nathan Jenks 
of her admirers. 
action to-day.’’ 

He paused, 
glance at Mrs. 


your son, 


as one 
That explains my 


cast a sharp side- 
Standish and went 
‘*T would like to tell you, Mrs. 
a little more about the 
man Mr. Jenks rescued. He is not 
acommon lumberman. He is a col- 
lege graduate and a gifted man. 
But drink found the weak place in 
his armor and dragged him down un- 
til he had lost position, friends, even, 
as he believed, a mother’s love. 

‘‘ When he was almost at the bot- 
tom some God-sent impulse brought 
him into the woods to straighten out. 
He did it. For three months he has 
not touched liquor. But the mental 
and physical reaction has caused in 
him what we physicians would call 
acute melancholia. I am afraid that 
he intended to be lost in the storm ; 
that he sought death in the blizzard.” 

The questioning anquish in the 
woman's eyes checked the doctor 
hastily. ‘‘We found this about the 
man’s neck,’’ he said, and handed 
her a tiny gold locket. She scarcely 
needed to touch the spring to know 
that within were pictures of herself 
and of Hope. 


on: 
Standish, 
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The sight broke down all the miniature, the fan, and the photo- 
barriers of her pride, and the flood graph from his old mates at college. 
of her tears washed away her idle But Hope remarked demurely : 
vanities. They left her, the New ‘*T like the two you gave me, Na- 
England mother, sobbing with joy, than, better than all the rest.’’ 
‘*Thank God! My boy!”’ ‘“What do you mean?’’ queried 

—-- Nathan in meek astonishment. ‘I 

A week later Nathan Jenks, ad- couldn’t give you one even.”’ 
miring Hope’s Christmas presents ‘*Oh, yes, you could and did,’’ 
spread out for his inspection on his said Hope, close to his ear. ‘‘ One 
bed, was especially pleased with the was Miles, and one was—yourself.’’ 


~ 


HERS LER EK ESR 
TS SE BE MK TIS HE BE 


A SIRE OF. THE OLDEN TIME. 
By Clara B. Heath. 


I did not think the task would e’er be mine 
To draw from out the dim and shadowy past, 
Such fragments of his life as intertwine 
With mine; and from these scattered memories cast 
Into the mold of verse, with pure intent, 
Build to his name a simple monument. 


Yet it is even so, for there are few 
Now left who loved him as a cherished friend ; 
When fortune frowned they vanished like the dew 
Blown from the roses which the rough winds bend. 
A loving tribute, humble though it be, 
And long time due, I bring in memory. 


He had a fund of stories that he told, 
Some humorous and quaint—a few were sad: 
A part had been long gathered—legends old,— 
Of some he was the hero, good, or bad. 
He told these noted stories far and near, 
Wherever he could gain a list’ning ear. 


And he had told them o’er and o’er till now, 
When threescore years and ten of life were passed, 
He fancied them all true—that truth, somehow, 
Had won them over to her side at last. 
Perhaps his fancies, long in story trim, 
Had restive grown and danced away from him. 
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We think his spirit saw beyond the bound 
The world has set around her children here, 
The wall that closes in the narrow round 
Of ways and customs, followed year by year, 
He made of life what it should ever be,— 
The simple prelude of eternity. 


So strong his faith (I think his prayer for years 
Had been for its increase) that day by day 

He saw his substance wasted, yet no fears 

Disturbed his peace. God was a God alway ; 
And those who called him Father strong should stand 
Sure of the help of His almighty hand. 


We saw him last when fourscore years and more 
Had passed beside him with their noiseless tread ; 

And some of them had scattered o'er and o’er 
Their shining silver on his unbowed head. 

His smile still lingered, fainter than of yore, 
But full of peace, as if on sunshine fed ;- 

Nor did the color of his cheek quite fail, _, 

There still were roses though they had grown pale. 


No marble marks his resting-place, I ween, 
I wonder if the briers and weeds grow tall, 

Or, if the mound is fair with waving green, 
When summer dews at early twilight fall ? 

Perhaps the sparrow twitters there unseen, 
And robin to his mate will softly call. 

I would a rose might blossom at his head,— 

One of the olden type—so sweet and red. 


GEN. CHARLES WILLIAMS. 


Gen. Charles Williams, long prominent in Manchester’s social, political, and 
business circles, died at his home in that city, on Monday morning, November 6. 
General Williams was born near Oxford, Eng., but came to this country with 
his father when a boy of ten, settling at Blackstone, R. I., where he learned the 
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trade of a weaver. When sixteen years old he went to Manchester, where he re- 
mained two years apprenticed at the trade of a tinsmith, when he went to Peace- 
dale, R. I., and finished learning his trade, his father living and dying there. He 
returned to Manchester in 1859, where he married Ann Augusta Jackson, daugh- 
ter of Artemas and Sally (Young) Jackson, who survives him, with three children, 
Arthur H., and Charles A. Williams, and Mrs. Mabel Pickering, wife of Herbert 
D. Pickering of Lowell. 

He opened a stove store in Smyth’s block, where he continued in business un- 
til after 1870, acquiring meanwhile an interest in the block itself, which he held 
till death. About the time he discontinued the stove business he became inter- 
ested in the quarrying and manufacture of soapstone, and, in company with Harri- 
son Eaton, bought the plant at Nashua Junction, and, soon after, the Francestown 
quarry, developing an extensive business, which came entirely into his hands in 
1881, through the purchase of his partner's interest. In 1889 he commenced ac- 
quiring interest in the Manchester Street railway, and continued until he secured 
full control thereof, developed the system extensively, and introduced electricity as 
a motive power. In April, 1898, he sold the same to the present operating syn- 
dicate. 

General Williams was prominent in Republican politics, though not himself an 
aspirant for office. He was several times a delegate to national conventions, was 
quartermaster-general on the staff of Governor Currier, and a member of the 
executive council during the administration of Gov. Charles H. Sawyer. 


COMMODORE GEORGE H. PERKINS. 


Commodore George Hamilton Perkins, U. S. N., retired, died at his residence 
at 123 Commonwealth avenue, Boston, on the evening of October 28. 

Commodore Perkins, a son of the late Judge Hamilton E. Perkins of the Mer- 
rimack County Probate Court, though born in Hopkinton, October 20, 1835, was 
reared in Concord, and was regarded as essentially a son of the capital city. 
Educated at the Naval academy he became an acting midshipman in 1851; a 
lieutenant, February 2, 1861; a lieutenant-commander, December 13, 1862; a 
commander, January 19, 1871; a captain, March 1o, 1882, and a commodore in 
1896, by special act of congress, five years after his retirement as a captain. 

He was in active service in the navy throughout the War of the Rebellion ; 
was executive officer of the Cayuga at the passage of Forts Jackson and St. Philip, 
and the capture of New Orleans under Farragut in 1862, accompanying Captain 
Bailey when sent ashore to receive the surrender of the city. He commanded the 
ironclad, Chickasaw, in the battle of Mobile Bay; was mainly instrumental in the 
capture of the big rebel ram. Zennessee; subsequently bombarded Fort Powell, 
which was evacuated and blown up, and later shelled Fort Gaines, compelling its 
surrender with the entire garrrison, For his conspicuous gallantry here he was 
specially commended by Farragut. 

Commodore Perkins left a widow, who was a daughter of the millionaire mer- 
chant of Boston, the late William F. Weld, and a daughter, Isabel, the wife of 
Larz Anderson. He owned an extensive summer establishment in the town of 
Webster, where he had spent much money for various improvements, and where 
he passed considerable time during the warm weather. His attachment for his 
native state remained firm through life. 


DR. THOMAS L. JENKS. 


Dr. Thomas L. Jenks, for many years prominent in political and public life in 
the city of Boston, died October 31, while in attendance upon the session of the 
Superior Court, in Pemberton Square. 

Dr. Jenks was born in the year 1830, in the town of Conway. In 1843 he 
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went to Boston and entered the drug store of Andrew Geyer at the corner of 
Causeway and Lowell streets, where he remained until the breaking out of the 
Mexican War in 1846, when he shipped in the navy as a hospital steward, which 
position he retained through the war until February, 1849, when he returned to 
Boston and went into business himself as a druggist, at the corner of Merrimac 
and Portland streets, which stand he occupied for thirty-three successive years, 
when he retired from active business to take a position on the board of police 
commissioners. In the course of business as a druggist he studied medicine and 
received his diploma from the Harvard Medical school in 1854. 

In politics Dr. Jenks was at first allied with the Whigs, casting the first vote 
for General Scott for president in 1852, but on the demise of the Whig party he 
united with the Democrats and became prominent in the party councils, serving 
fourteen years as a member of the state committee, and ten years as its treasurer. 
He served in both branches of the Boston city government, and in the state legis- 
lature. He was appointed chairman of the board of police commissioners in 1882, 
and served two terms or six years. In 1889, he was made commissioner of public 
institutions by Mayor Hart, reappointed by Mayor Matthews, and held the office 
till 1895. He was president of the North End Savings bank of Boston; was 
trustee of many large estates, and enjoyed in the fullest measure the confidence of 
his fellow-citizens. 


HON. WALTER S. DAVIS. 


Walter Scott Davis, born in Warner, July 29, 1834, died at Contoocook, Oc- 
tober 31, 1899. 

He was a son of Nathaniel and Mary (Clough) Davis, and one of the historic 
family which gave the name to Davisville in Warner. He attended school at the 
academies in Washington and New London in this state, and at Thetford, Vt., 
and after teaching for some time engaged in lumbering, being for some time in 
partnership with the late Samuel H. Dow, and, later, with Paine Davis. He sub- 
sequently engaged extensively in the manufacture of straw-board. In 1874 he re- 
moved to Contoocook, and was mainly instrumental in the development of the 
water power at that point and did a large amount of building, aside from the erec- 
tion of an elegant residence. 

In politics Mr. Davis was an active Republican. He represented Hopkinton 
in the legislature in 1878; was a state senator in 1885, and a member of the 
executive council during the administration of Governor Ramsdell in 1897-98. 
At the time of his decease he was moderator for the town of Hopkinton. He was 
an active Free Mason and a Patron of Husbandry, and had been a leading spirit 
in the Swedenborgian church at Contoocook, in which he was for a long time a 
reader duly authorized to conduct services in the absence of a clergyman. He 
married, in 1857, Dollie, daughter of Daniel and Judith (Trussell) Jones of War- 
ner, who survives him, with two children, Horace J. and Mary A. Davis of Con- 
toocook. 


REV. DANIEL L. FURBER, D. D. 


Rev. Daniel L. Furber, D. D., pastor emeritus of the First Congregational 
church in, Newton Center, Mass., died there November 19, 1899. 

Dr. Furber was born in the town of Sandwich, October 14, 1820. He fitted 
for college at Portland and Fryeburg, Me., and graduated from Dartmouth college 
in 1843, being a classmate of Hon. Harry Bingham of Littleton. He studied 
four years at the Andover, (Mass.) Theological seminnry, and was ordained pastor 
of the First church in Newton, December 1, 1847, continuing actively in the pas- 
torate for thirty-five years, until 1882, when he resigned and became pastor 
emeritus. 


Dr. Furber was a great lover of music, having taught the same in his college 
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days to aid in meeting his expenses. He was also a hymnologist of no little merit 
and published a volume of hymns in connection with Professors Parks and Phelps. 
He was a close friend of the late Samuel F. Smith, author of “America,” and the 
last call which the latter made before his death was one of congratulation upon 
Dr. Furber, on the occasion of the seventy-fifth birthday of the latter. In 1871, 
on the occasion of the inauguration of Governor Long, Dr. Furber preached the 
‘election sermon” before the Massachusetts legislature. He married, in 1850, 
Mrs. Maria Peabody of Hanover, a sister of the late Chief Justice Brigham of 
Massachusetts, who died in 1882, leaving no children. 


HON. THOMAS DINSMORE. 


Thomas Dinsmore, born in Alstead, March 4, 1821, died in that town Novem- 
ber 14, 1899. 

Mr. Dinsmore received a common school education and remained in Alstead 
until 1848, when he went to Bosten and engaged in business in the Quincy mar- 
ket, continuing with good financial success for thirty-three years, when he retired 
from business and returned to his native town, where he subsequently resided up 
to the time of his death. He purchased a farm in Alstead, erected thereon a 
splendid set of buildings, and engaged extensively in agricultural operations. 

In politics he was a staunch Democrat, and while in Boston served eight years 
in the common council. After his return to Alstead he took a strong interest in 
public and political affairs, and was a member of the state senate for the term 
1883-85. 

WALTER H. STEWART. 


Walter H. Stewart, postmaster at Franklin, died at his home in that city, No- 
vember to. 

Mr. Stewart was a native of Enfield, born March 22, 1863, and removed with 
his parents to Franklin at the age of five years, where he subsequently resided the 
most of his life. He learned the machinist’s trade and perfected and patented a 
knitting machine, which he sold to Norristown, Pa., parties. He subsequently in- 
vented other machines and disposed of his patents for the same. He was active 
in politics; was president of the Republican City club; was for four years one of 
the town supervisors; was a representative in the legislature from Ward 1, in 
1896, and was appointed postmaster upon the coming in of the Republican ad- 
ministration in 1897. 

HON. WILLIAM D. KNAPP. 


William D. Knapp, a son of Daniel Knapp, born in Parsonsfield, Me., October 
17, 1831, died at Somersworth, November 23, 1899. 

Mr. Knapp graduated from Dartmouth college in the class of 1855, studied 
law at Great Falls, now Somersworth, was admitted to the bar in 1858, and settled 
in practice there. He received an appointment as judge of the police court in 
1868, which he held up to the time of his death. He also represented the town in 
the legislature in 1870~71. He married, in 1866, a daughter of Dea. Thomas 
Hussey, a lady of fine literary and scholastic attainments, who survives him. 
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A Mt. Holly, N. C., mechanic was attacked by nervous 
dyspepsia about eight years ago. He could not retain his food, 
had palpitation of the heart, nervousness, vertigo, etc. “I tried 
the best doctors in Gaston Co.,” he writes, “and tried nearly 
every kind of patent medicine without relief. I suffered untold 
misery for seven years; I could scarcely walk; I only weighed 
103 pounds; the doctors said they could do nothing forme. A 
friend asked me to try Ripans Tabules, and I felt better after 
the second dose. To-day I eat krout and fat meat without any 
unpleasant feeling, for I always take a ‘Tabule’ after eating. I 
weigh 125 pounds—my weight before I was taken sick. I was 


past doing any work for two years—last night I hunted possums 
till 2 A. M.” 


ant new style packet containing sas Es RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without }) is now for sale at some 
Ow. 
oft 


stores—FOR FIVE CENTS. eee sort is intended for the poor and the eco: . e dozen 
five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can by mai by sending forty-eight conte to the Rrpaws CHEMICAL 
Compan¥, No. 10 blo te, treet, New York—ora ~—— carton (TEN TABULES) will be sent for five cents. KIPANS 
TaBULES may of grocers, general storekeepers, news agents and at liquor stores and 





THE New HAMPSHIRE MEMORIAL HospITaAL FOR WOME) 


66 South St., Concord, N. H. ew! 


Jutta WaLtace-Russett, M. D., Physician in Chart ‘% , 
Miss Estuer Dart, Superintendent. ‘ 


This quiet, homelike sanitarium for invalids is under the auspices) 
pital Aid Association. 


President, Miss Mary A. Downing, Concord, } 
Mrs. Louisa F. Richards, Newport, N. H.; Dr. Ellen A. Wallace, Mancli 


Secretary, Mrs. Caroline R. Thyng, Laconia, N. H. Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Julia Wallace- 
Russell, Concord, N. H. Treasurer, Miss Emma M. Flanders, Concord, N. H. Auditors: Mrs. 
Mary W. Truesdell, Mr. John F. Jones. 
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CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DESIGNERS, AND ENGRAVERS IN HALF-TONE 
AND PHOTO-LINE. 


Half-tone Engravings 
(ETCHED ON COPPER) 


Made direct and in proportionate sizes from Photographs, Wash 
Drawings, etc. 
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Fac-simile Engravings 
(ETCHED ON Z1xC) 


Made direct and po prenegiiens te sizés from impressions of Wood- 
cuts, Lithographic and Steel Prints and Pen and Ink Drawings, etc. 
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Pictures 


Increase the attractiveness and value of Catalogues, Booklets, 
Circulars, etc. 


We will submit sketches and quote estimates when requested. 
Quality of work and promptness of delivery always guaranteed. 


Rumford Printing Company, 
Concord, N. H. 
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The First National Bank, 


CONCORD, N. H., 
Transacts a general banking business. 
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The Concord Safe Deposit Vaults, 
With the First National Bank, 
Have for rent Safes, Deposit Boxes, and Storage space. 


The Union Guaranty Savings Bank 


Allows interest on savings deposits at the rate of 3 1-2 
per cent per annum. 


COR. MAIN AND DEPOT STREETS, CONCORD, N. H. 
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Each Brand of Bradley’s 
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Do 
You 
Know 


That a Typewriter can save you money, and your corres- 
ts? Towers NEW iter, price $75, is a first-class 

i test, easiest running, fastest, 

most durable Typewriter made. Se Se aniety S eee aes 
the carriage has to be lifted before the work can be seen. On the New Franklin the 
paar oy eee et dees edt dee a nce ed eek 
from ypewriter. Typewriters makes sold, exchang repaired, 
Typewriters rented $4 per month. For Illustrated Catalog and full particulars, write to 


CUTTER-TOWER COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1845. No. 10 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


adds neatness and com- 
fort to the wearing of 


LOW SHOES 


beat two pairs, but one pair of 


Sidwell Braces iia 


beats two pairs of any other make. BUTTON 
It’s in the “graduated” cord ends— CLASP 
Elastic in places for comfort; 


Non-elastic in places for durability. Lies Flat to the leg and 


DOES NOT BIND 
THE 


V 
Chree of a Kind : YF [keep the Stocking 


cannot unfasten accidentally 
Ask yourfurnisher fort he “Endwell,” or send soc. aC SOLD EVERYWHERE 


for a le pair tpaid. Cheaper model, the 
OC SoC fore: “ty | Ie rf ourfur- , Sample Pair} Silk, 50c 
nicher snameif he docsnct keep “Endwell Braces.” by Mail Cotton, 2Sc. 
CHESTER SUSPENDER CO. GEORGE FROST CO. 
Decatur Ave., Roxbury Crossing, Mass. BOSTON, MASS 
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50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


PATENTS 


Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

Copyricuts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and sociation may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free w her an 
invention is prob- bly table. Communica- 
tions strict) y conf .en op on Patents 

sent free. Oldest ney for secu 
outes taken throu n Mann et 0. receive 
special notice, without c 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir. 
culation of any quientite | journal. Terms, $3 a 
MUNN four months, $1. Sold byall pawedeniere. 


UNN & Co,2612reeeay. New York 


For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. WixsLow's SooTuine Syrup has been used for children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 


A SOLICITORS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
for ‘‘The Story of the Philippines,” by Murat 
Halstead, commissioned by the Government as 
Official Historian to the War Department. The 
book was written in army camps at San Francisco, 
on the Pacific with General Merritt, in the hospi- 
tals at Honolulu, in Hong Kong, in the American 
trenches at Manila, in the insurgent camps with 
Aguinaldo. on the deck of the Olympia, with 
Dewey, and in the roar of battle at the fall of 
Manila. Bonanza for agents. Brimful of original 
pictures taken by government photographers on 
the spot. Large book. Low prices. Big profits. 
Freight paid. Credit given. Drop all trashy 
unofficial war books. Outfit free. Address, H. L. 
Barber, Gen. Mngr., 356 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Make the delights 


Afforded by the GRANITE MONTHLY 
perpetual by having the numbers 
handsomely bound in cloth for 


Onlp 50 cents per volume. 


A limited number of bound volumes, XVIII 
to XXVI, are offered for sale at $1.25 per vol. 
Prompt delivery, postpaid, guaranteed. 


Concord, N.H. THE GRANITE MONTHLY CO. 


THE GRANITE MONTHLY, 


A NEW HAMPSHIRE MAGAZINE, 


Devoted to History, Biography, Literature, 
and State Progress. 


Subscription: $2.00 per year; $1.50 if paid in advance; 
20 cents per copy. 


THe GRANITE MONTHLY Co., ConcorD, N. H. 


Overman 
Wheel Co., 


Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 
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PRESCOTT 
.» PIANOS ... 


NEW 1898-1899 STYLES. | { 
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ARE NOTED FOR 
QUALITY OF TONE, BEAUTY OF CASE, 
ELEGANT FINISH, AND DURABILITY. 
you wvill Like a Prescott 
Because the tone is both sweet and bril’j 
You can Afford a Prescott 
Because the terms are easy and prices are reasonable. 
You will Buy a Prescott 
As soon as you are fully aware of its merits. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 'N EARLY NEW PIANOS. 
Our new Catalogue gives you further information. Write for one, or call at factory, . V 
181 North Main Street, the 


PRESCOTT PIANO COMPANY, & 


PIANOS TO RENT. CONCORD, N. EF 
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Book, Catalogue, and Miscellzneous Printing, Half-tone Engraving, Zinc 
Etching, Designing, Electrotyping, Book Binding, Paper 
Ruling, Blank-book Making. 


Yo Le Le 


"TMATES FURNISHED AND SAMPLES SUBMITTED UPON 
APPLICATION. 


Ye Le Le 


K e have the only completely appointed photo-engraving department in the state and 


the only electrotype foundry, and our facilities for doing all classes of printing promptly and at low 


prices are unsurpassed in New England. 





Dr. Humphreys’ 


Specifics act directly upon the disease, 
without exciting disorder in other parts 
of the system. They Cure the Sick. 


NO. CURES. PRICES- 
1—Fevers, Congestions, Inflammations. .25 
2—Worms, Worni Fever, Worm Colic... .25 
3—Teething, Colic, Crying,Wakefulness .25 
4—Diarrhea, of Children or Aduilts...... .25 
7—Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis 25 
S—Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache..... .25 
9—Headache, Sick Headache, Vertigo. .25 

10—Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Weak Stomach.25 

11—Suppressed or Painful Periods.... .25 

12—Whites, Too Profuse Periods 25 

13—Croup, Laryngitis, Hoarseness...... .25 

14-—Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions.. .25 

15—Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains...... .25 

16—Malaria, Chills, Fever and Ague 25 

19—Catarrh, Influenza, Cold in the Head .25 

20—W hooping-Cough 25 

27—Kidney Diseases -25 

28—Nervous Debility .00 

30—Urinary Weakness, Wetting Bed... .25 

77—Grip, Hay Fever . 25 


Dr. Humphreys’ Manual of all Diseases at your 
Drageiets or Mailed Free. 

Sold by drugstste. or sent on receipt of price. 
reys’ Med. Co., Cor. William & John Sts., 
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NOW READY. 


Plaesant Places in Nature 
and Life. 


Poems by George Bancroft Griffith. 
Editor ‘‘ Poets of Maine.” 


An elegantly printed and illustrated volume of 
400 (octavo) pages. Price, $2.00 per copy, 
carriage paid. Address the author, No. 305 
Cumberland Street, Portland, Maine, or East 
Lempster, N. H. 


FROM LITERARY CELEBRITIES. 


“Your ‘Chime in the Andes’ enchanted me, 
haunted me, and enhanced my life. I never thought 
when I read it that I would ever go over the Andes 
ou muleback, but the poem was one of the seed 
thoughts that led me towishtogo. I have been to 
South America three times, and my ‘History of 
Liberty in the Andean Republics’ owes its origin 
in parttothe suggestive and magic lines of your 
poem.’’—Hezekiah Butterworth. 

“I have read with much interest the article in the 
December GRANITE MONTHLY relative to yourself, 
and congratulate you on your success in literature, 
—which seems fully assured.” 

—Col. Henry Oakes Kent. 

“Mr. Griffith is one of the poets born, and the 
shower of kind words from the press about his 
‘Greta’ were well deserved. None the less is his 
poem on Laura Bridgman a fine production, tender, 
reverent, and full of deep thought.” 

—Esther T. Housch, late Editor Woman's 
Magazine and State Secretary W.C.T. U. 
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We Would Like to Spectacle the World. 
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Ears That Hear Not 


are mere ornaments, but are valuable as such. ‘ 


cococeceeco 


We believe in ornamentation, and our Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses represent the highest degree of the 
art, but their greatest value consists in their vision ¢ 
improving qualities and medical effects. 

Prices always the lowest consistent with correct b 
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BROWN & BURPEE, kennars, Manchester, N. H. 


AND 30 No. Main St., CONCORD, N. H. 
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Carleton Boat »° Canoe Co., 
OLDTOWN, MAINE. 


Canvas 
Zovered 
Zanoes. 


PRICES SPOT CASH. 


19-ft. Canoe, $20. 164-ft. Canoe, $18. 
e 


These canoes are of the finest model, 
well built, of best material, cedar lined, 
copper fastened. 


All inquiries by mail promptly answered. 


GUY E. CARLETON, Mgr. 
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